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>. = me i, Where the N. E. A. meets 
this summer. 


Go to Denver—attend the meeting of 

the N. E. A.—and spend the ensuing 

vacation weeks among the cool Colorado 
Rockies and beyond. 


f Climb mountains, fish, hunt, golf, motor, 
ride, tramp, explore strange places, live in 
the open, absorb the sunshine. 


All this and more can be done, and at very 
small expense. The Santa Fe has arranged 
low fare excursions costing only $30 from 
Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from 
Missouri River. On these tickets you have 
until October 31 for final return. 


By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass along 
the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. 
Also, you pass in review the Front Range of the 
Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of 
mountain scenery on the continent. 


While in the West, see it all. See the numer- 
ous mountain resorts, see the gorges, canyons, 
parks; but above all see the Gand Canyon of 
Arizona, it’s the greatest, most wonderful of all. 


Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- 
ing the Santa Fe ’og Summer books: 


**A Colorado Summer,”’ **VYosemite,” 
“California Summer Outings,” ‘‘ Titan of Chasms’’(Grand Canyon). 
Also, special convention folders for N. E. A: at Denver. 











Ss. W. Parts Gen. Agt., 
T.&S.F.R 





y+, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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= Plan to use them in your school next Fall 
e@érr G ares Send for a collection for yourself now 
G Beautiful for gifts to pupils at close of the 


school year 





ONE GENT EAGH 25:2 
Postpaid. Assorted as desired. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 3}. 
Larger, Five Cent Size, 10 x 12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size 7x9. 
TWO CENTS EACH for 13 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing 75 cents each; 
8 for $5.50. Size, including margin, 22x28. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 
1,000 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and 
a colored Bird picture. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


BOX |, MALDEN, MASS. 




















Situated on the “Highlands of 
Fifth Avenue,’ with a view of 


Central Park 


and Reservoir. 


APARTMENTS range from 
One Room and Bath to Nine 
Rooms and Three Baths 


Model Cuisine, 


The BEST food, the BEST 
- cooking. ALWAYS IN 
SEASONABLE VARIETY. 


A fixed rate of $12 


a week per person 
on American Plan. 


A Charming Family Hotel, 
cool, healthful and of splendid 
attractions for a spring or sum- 
mer sojourn in New York. 


Bright and Sunshiny 
Throughout, 


with the “Carnegie,” 





“Vanderbilt” and ‘ Sloan” Also a la Carte 
group of mansions 
ONE BLOCK AWAY. Menu. 





Cars transferring to shopping and theatrical districts pass the doors. Principal uptown station of the 
N, Y, Taxicab Co. Our booklet tells all. It is mailed “free” on request. J. J. MADDEN, Mgr. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, New York mixery-seconp st. 























THE EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 


CHICACO—JULY i2-31, 1909 
FIVE COMPLETE COURSES ARE OFFERED 


A CouRSsE IN PRIMARY DRAWING A CouRSE IN COLORED CRAYONS AND 
A Course IN GRAMMAR GRADE DRAWING A CouRSE IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 
\. CcURSE IN WATER COLORS 


NOTIFICATION BLANK 


Mr. E. S. Srrn, Date 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Sir: 


I contempla.e attendance at the Augsburg Summer School of Drawing held in Chicago, IIl., July 12-31, 1909. 
Pas vcvidaniasenateauneetheebesed sobaubeuats 
Remarks 


eee eee eS EEE EEE SSS SESE S SSS EEE EEE ESE EE EHS SEHS SS EESSEEEEHEEHEEEEHEEEEE ESHEETS EEE Peeeeeeeeees 


Address all correspondence to the Manager, 
MR. E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 





Cronson’s Graded Dictation 
and Spelling Lessons 


60 to 90 cents per dozen 


A series cf fourteen booklets for the first eight school 
years, presenting well graded material to enable pupils 
to acquire the art of writing from dictation clearly, and 
to master spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, and capi- 
talization so that composition and letter writing can be 
effectively undertaken. Each term’s work is laid out 
in twenty-five lessons, of which five are for review. The 
sentence or paragraph is made the basis of the exercises 
in each lesson, each topic being introduced first with its 
rules, and then followed by numerous exercises for 
practice. The review lessons are not mere repetitions, 


but exercises requiring thought on the part of the 


pupils. 


Bailey and Germann’s 
Number Primer 


30 cents 


Unlike most books for the first year and a half of school, 
this is intended from the very start to go into the hands 
of the pupil. It teaches the fundamental combina- 
tions of addition and subtraction, with incidental meas- 
urements, comparisons, etc. In every case these are 
developed from concrete representations, pictures being 
used as stepping-stones from the known to the un- 
known. Up to page twenty the reading demands the 
knowledge of only six words; from that point the vocabu- 
lary increases gradually, but is extremely simple through- 
out, and relates to the child’s daily experience. Abun- 
dant drills are given in interesting variety to impress 


firmly on the mind the facts that have been developed. 





Supplementary Reading for the 
First Three Grades 


64 volumes for Primary Classes 


Among the 215 volumes of supplementary reading for 
elementary schools, published by the American Book 
Company, are 64 books which meet the demand for 
good, wholesome supplementary reading for the first 
three years in school. 

They are varied in character, fresh in matter, fascinat- 
ing in style, and attractive in illustration. Our illus- 
trated pamphlet, No. 650, describes these books fully, 
and indicates the grades in which they are most commonly 
used. 

This catalogue cannot fail to be of service to every 
teacher of primary classes, and will be sent to any ad- 


dress on request. 





Dinsmore’s Teaching a 
District School 


$1.00 


Deals with every phase of the work and every diffi- 
culty which confront the country teacher, and which 
seem to him so disheartening and even insurmountable 
when he has not had the advantage of a normal school 
training. Each problem is treated in a clear, practical 
manner, and discussed in plain, simple language. From 
beginning to end the volume will be more than a help to 
the teacher; it will be an inspiration. The advice given 
here represents long research, patient investigation and 
wide experience. It takes into consideration the fact that 
the teacher of the district school is obliged to teach many 
grades and classes, to contend single-handed with in- 
numerable perplexing conditions, and to put up with ex- 


tremely limited facilities. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Boston 


Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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A Plea for Kindergarten Work 
in Our First Grades and 
How to Accomplish it 


IvANETTA M. WARREN, Supervisor of Kindergarten-First 
Grades, Lynn, Mass. 


MAKE this plea in behalf of the little five-year-olds in 

our first grades. I love every one of them, from the 

dainty little butterfly, who comes to our schools per- 

meated with the atmosphere of culture and refinement, 
to the little street Arab, stolid of limb, saturated with the 
coming wisdom of its world. 

When the first grade teacher looks into their innocent 
faces, shining with love and adoration for her, she uncon- 
sciously offers a silent prayer for wisdom in guiding these 
sensitive little plants. How she would like to take time to 
study and observe them! How she would like to under- 
stand each disposition, so that she may best know how to 
direct them! But —the course of study as given for the 
first grade haunts her. It must be accomplished. So much 
in such a short time! She has no time for child-study, the 
routine work begins the first day. 

Every person who has watched the results of a good kinder- 
garten knows the benefit the child directly receives from it. 

Every little child whose parents are busy, hard-working 
people needs the training of a good kindergarten to awaken 
his observation and faculties. The kindergarten is a stimulus 
to arouse the whole child. 

All of our senses were bestowed upon us for some purpose. 
A beautiful world has been given to us to enjoy and live in. 
But how can we enjoy it, unless every sense is thoroughly 
awakened and skillfully trained to appreciate the surround- 
ing beauties of this glorious country. I am not too enthu- 
siastic when I say the kindergarten begins this work of edu- 
cation as no other school does. 

This definition of education, “To be at home in God’s 
world,” illustrates what the kindergarten does for the child. 
For, note what a broad foundation is laid; by means of 
morning talks, the songs and games, and the occupations 
of the kindergarten, different phases of animal life, the sea- 
sons, the glories of the heavens, the flowers, the brooks, the 
streams, the occupations of man, and the love of home life 
are all adapted to the child’s understanding. The general 
knowledge is obtained in the kindergarten before we begin 
to specialize. In any line of business the merchant first seeks 
the general knowledge of the world before he studies his special 
line. The kindergarten training is to the child what this 
general knowledge is to the merchant. 

First grade teachers who are progressive and unprejudiced, 
know that children who have received the kindergarten train- 
ing come to them better equipped to carry on first grade 
work. It is true that the children are wide-awake, and, con- 
sequently, the teacher must be alert to carry on this work of 
education which has been so carefully begun. If the teacher 
does not enjoy an enthusiastic school-room of wide-awakes, 
let her resign and seek her livelihood by other means. The 
schools are not for the teacher, but to give the best education 
to the children. Politics have too long clung to the school- 
room. If teachers would diagnose their own case and de- 
cide to be courageous enough to resign their position, or more 
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thoroughly fit themselves for their work, we would have 
here in Massachusetts a high standard of education never 
before realized. 

The only drawback to the kindergarten is its expense. 
The materials, especially the gifts, are costly. This is a 
serious matter in commercial America. We have not reached 
the place where the highest good is sought. We must begin 
where we find our citizens, then slowly and carefully train 
them to the standard of our German neighbors, in educational 
affairs. 

Can we do this without too great a sacrifice of our high 
standards? Yes, indeed, we can do this, for we are doing 
it in our Lynn, Massachusetts, schools. 


CONDITIONS IN LYNN 


There were no public kindergartens in the city nor had 
there ever been. A private kindergarten of twenty children 
was all the city could claim. There were eighteen hundred 
first grade children who had never received any kindergarten 
instruction. There were forty out of forty-two first grade 
teachers who had never received regular kindergarten train- 
ing. Indeed, less than ten of these forty teachers were even 
Normal graduates. They were on the most part strong 
teachers of several years’ experience. Many felt the need 
of the kindergarten occupations and games, and were willing 
to help the superintendent in his plans. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S PLANS 


The superintendent saw the need of remodelling the first 
grades. The present work was not adapted to the age of 
the child. Straight kindergartens were an impossible luxury 
at this time. The only way left was to combine the kinder- 
garten and the first grade work. This had been tried in other 
cities, but not wholly successfully. Mr. Peaslee’s plan was to 
give the first grade teachers of Lynn a practical kindergarten 
course at the expense of the city. So he decided to secure a 
supervisor who could take charge of the whole first grade 
work, and to instruct the first grade teachers in the kinder- 
garten methods. 


SELECTING A SUPERVISOR 


It was not an easy matter to find a teacher who had received 
both normal and kindergarten training and who had also 
had experience in both schools. Many candidates applied 
who were excellent teachers in one or the other line of work, 
but not trained and experienced in both. You normal girls, 
who desire first grade work, should, by all means, take a 
special course in kindergarten work, and you kindergartners, 
too, should take one year’s normal work and training. The 
two are so closely related that one is 
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they thought, their dignity. Now, at the last meeting, they 
entered into the spirit and meaning of the games with an 
earnestness that would please any good kindergartner. 

These programs were typewritten for each teacher by the 
pupils of the business class in the Lynn High School. Of 
course, it was difficult for the teachers to follow these pro- 
grams at first, but they did it conscientiously. Where a 
teacher could arrange her program herself, she was allowed 
to do it, as there was no desire to crush a teacher’s originality 
— one of the most essential qualities in any teacher. ‘ 

At these weekly meetings, lessons were given in paper 
folding, paper cutting, parquetry work, weaving, and ham- 
mock making, peas work, and clay modelling. At the close 
of the first year most of my teachers were enthusiastic over 
the work and had grasped the true kindergarten spirit. 

During the first and second years’ work, mothers’ meetings 
were held in every first grade room. The new work was ex- 
plained to the mothers, as their co-operation was eagerly 
solicited. The mothers were interested and pleased with 
the new plans, and through their influence much has been 
done this second year to secure needed improvements. The 
influence of the home combined with the efforts of the teach- 
ers has been the means of securing four pianos, two melodeons, 
and some new pictures for the school-rooms. There are sev- 
eral additional piano funds started at the time of my writing. 

The second year’s work began in earnest. Systematic 
courses have been given the teachers in paper folding, cutting, 
and clay modeling. They have learned to play over twenty- 
five of the kindergarten games. Copies of the best stories and 
poems to be taught and dramatized have been made for them. 

A new system of reading and phonics has been given, 
based on educational principles, and a course in morning 
talks and writing has been carefully arranged for the teach- 
ers. Each teacher is equipped with her personally prepared 
kindergarten-first grade work books. A few lectures on the 
Mother Plays have been given. These disclose the princi- 
ples of child study and nurture as Froebel understood child 
life. These lectures will be continued next year along with 
studying Froebel’s “‘ Education of Man.” 

During the last half-hour of each session, the greater part 
of the manual work is accomplished, although the minor 
preparations for the work is done at the seat work periods 
during the day. 

Our manual program is as follows: 

Monday, Paper Folding. Tuesday, Paper Cutting and 
Pasting. Wednesday, Clay Modeling. Thursday, Weaving 
or Hammock Making. Friday, Nature Walk. 


SESSIONS SHORTENED 


We have one and one-half hour afternoon sessions now, the 
time extending from 1.30 to 3 o’clock. 





not complete without the other. You will 
be in greater demand by all progressive 
superintendents. But, better than all, 
you will understand your work and enjoy it 
far more, besides knowing how to teach 
so that the child will develop in the natural 
way. If you have thoroughly grasped the 
principles that Frcebel teaches, you will 
never, never attempt to force a child in any 
line of growth. 


SUPERVISOR’S PLANS 


The best plan that was found practi- 
cable was to give into the hands of each 
teacher a program for each day’s work — 
the teacher to take each program and 
follow it as carefully as her conditions 
would allow her to do. The programs 
were given to them each Monday at the 
teachers’ meeting. Every new game, new 
occupation, new seat work, new reading, 
and phonic and writing lesson were care- 
fully discussed and taught to the teachers. 
The teachers would all join in and*play 
the games together. The progress of the 
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REMODELLED SCHOOL-ROOM 
We have arranged the seats in the first 
grade room so that space is left for a 
large kindergarten circle or ellipse, to be 
painted upon the floor. This helps out 
in the games. Later, when we get the 
kindergarten chairs this will be very help- 

ful in the morning circle and talks. 


CO-OPERATION OF TEACHERS 

We are still amateurs in the art of com- 
bining kindergarten and first grade work, 
but we feel we have made a successful 
beginning. 

The teachers have co-operated with me 
with a sincerity of spirit that would help 
to make anything a success. We feel 
repaid even now for our extra efforts. We 
look into the faces of eighteen hundred 
first grade children who are happy and 
free in their work and play. We know 
we are striving to give them a chance to 
develop in a natural, homelike atmos- 
phere. This fact alone—that the in- 
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teachers with the games has been marked. 
At first they seemed unwilling to lose, as 


Quaker Ladies 


dividuality of the child is trying to be de- 
veloped — is worth all the work and little 
extra expense it may cost the city. 
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June in the grass! 

Daisies and buttercups, lo, they surpass 

Coined gold of kings; and for queendom, the rose 
Bloom of the month, see how stately she goes; 
Blow, winds, and waft me the breathings of flowers; 
June’s in her bowers! 


June overhead! 
All the birds know it, for swift they have sped 
Northward, and now they are singing like mad; 


June is full tide for them, June makes them glad; 
Hark the bright choruses greeting the day; 
Sorrow, away! 


June in the heart! 
Dormant, dim dreamings awake and upstart; 
Blood courses quicker, some sprite in my feet 
Makes rhythm of motion, makes wayfaring sweet; 
So, outward or inward, the meaning is clear; 
Summer is here! 

— Richard Burton 





The First Educational 
Beatitude 


M. V. O’SHEA, University of Wisconsin 


LESSED are they who do hunger and thirst ajter the knowl- 
edge of how to direct instead of suppress the spontaneous ac- 
tivities of childhood, seeking to transmute what is evil into 

good, for they shall make happy and competent and well-be- 
haved children. ‘This is the greatest of all educational doc- 
trines; it is the law and the gospel in teaching. It is founded 
upon the nature of childhood. The young are dominated 
by impulses to action that must be expressed in some direc- 
tion; and the secret of training consists in knowing how to 
turn these energies into proper channels. This; Beatitude 
makes of one a leader of the young, a positive force in deter- 
mining their activities. It incites him to take forethought 
in planning for the healthful occupation of his children, in- 
stead of planning always how to prohibit or chastise them. 

_ The really successful teacher will not spend much of her 
time or energy in restraining her pupils and in punishing 
them. She will avoid the occasions for prohibition and pun- 
ishment by arranging the environment so that her children 
will be led more or less spontaneously into activities that are 
legitimate and educative. She will plan her work in accord- 
ance with the great instincts of the young to test everything, 
to examine everything, to attempt all feats. These instincts 
are the most fundamental in child-nature, because they are 
the most useful. Without them the child would be an idiot. 

Nature has ordained that the child should learn the world 
by coming into direct contact with it. He can master ac- 
tivities only by performing them. In the home one may 
observe how an intelligent parent anticipates the outworking 
of these instincts. Such a parent provides paper to be torn, 
for instance, without waiting for the child to gain this vital 
experience in the destruction of valuable books. He dresses 
his child appropriately, and permits the latter to play in the 
sand and perhaps in the mud, instead of keeping him in finery, 
which will surely bring unhappiness sooner or later, alike to 
the child and to the parent. 

A good teacher is always quick to appreciate ways and 
means of transmuting the energies of the young, which are 
so often expressed in hostility to the established order of the 
school. Whipping won’t solve problems of disorder usually; 
this often _only makes more intense the unhappy, antag- 
onistic attitude of individual pupils and a school as a whole. 
Whipping in most cases leaves the victim in the same atti- 
tude that he was before it was administered. It does not 
bring into the current of his life new forces which will hold 
the evil ones in check. 

And here I must quote a passage from Locke, in some 
ways our greatest authority on child training. “Beating,” 



















































he says, “will look more like the Fury of an enrag’d Enemy, 
than the Good-Will of a compassionate Friend; and such Chas- 
tisement carries with it only Provocations, without any pros- 
pect of Amendment. If it be any Father’s Misfortune to 
have a son thus perverse and untractable, I know not what 
more he can do for him than pray for him. But, I imagine, 
if a right course be taken with Children from the Beginning, 
very few will be found to be such.” 

Scolding, especially, if frequently repeated, will often have 
no better influence than whipping. Petulance and irrita- 
bility on the part of the teacher when the pupil{fails in his 
tasks must usually result disastrously. ‘This sort of ,Cor- 
rection,” continues Locke, “naturally breeds an Aversion to 
that which ’tis the Tutor’s business to create a Liking to. 
How obvious.it is to observe, that Children come to hate 
Things which were at first acceptable to them, when they 
find themselves whipp’d and chid, and teas’d about them? 
And it is not to be wonder’d at in them, when grown Men 
would not be able to be reconcil’d to any Thing by such Ways. 
Who is there.that would not be disgusted with any innocent 
Recreation, in itself indifferent to him, if he should with 
Blows or ill Language be haled to it, when he had no Mind?” 

Let any one observe people trying to help a child who has 
become antagonistic to things about him, and in whom the 
worst emotions have gained supremacy, ‘and it will be seen 
that he alone succeeds usually who brings in some strong 
suggestion of good feeling which comes within the child’s 
circle of interests. It may be the suggestion of a game, 
it may be a story, it may be a picture, it may be the making 
of some object which delights the child — it may be any of 
the thousand things which the child delights to do, and which 
gives rise to more agreeable emotions. But the point is that 
success comes through strong, forceful, positive suggestions 
of happier and better thoughts and feelings. 





Her Vacation 


When school closed last May, a tired-out primary teacher 
asked herself the question, ‘‘Where and how shall I spend 
my vacation?” For once summer schools had no charm 
for her, she had travelled extensively several summers, and 
while she thoroughly enjoyed _seeing different parts of the 
country and studying strange,faces, she felt that now she 
wanted something different — a long, quiet, restful summer. 

Her home was in a small town, far removed from the bustle 
and hubbub of city life, and after debating the question for 
several days she finally resolved to spend her entire vacation 
in this “sleepy hollow” of a town and for three long months 
lead a lazy, inactive life, living close to Mother Nature. 

- She bought a pair of field-glasses, and all the long, glad 
summer she “went forth in the dewy freshness of the early 
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morn,” to study our feathered friends who, year after year, 
built their nests in the forest trees with which the town was 
abundantly supplied. 

While not a scientific student of bird life, she learned to know 
fourteen birds, hitherto unknown to her, also their songs and 
calls. She watched two dainty orioles build their swinging 
nest and rear their family. 

After the young had flown, she secured the nest, and next 
winter how keen will be the interest of the children when they 
see it and learn its history. 

She made friends with a pair of song sparrows, two robins, 
who feared her so little, that they fed their young while she 
stood so near that she could have touched them. 

When the sun was high, field-glasses and tramps in the 
woods were left for another day, and armed with a goodly sup- 
ply of vacation literature, she hied herself to a comfortable 
lawn swing, which was under the spreading boughs of an old 
apple tree on the lawn. How she reveled in the pure air, 
which filled her lungs as she read! She took on a thick coat 
of tan, to be sure, and was as brown as a berry, but the hollows 
in her cheeks filled out, her lagging step became elastic, her 
eyes grew brighter every day. 

One whole week she journeyed with Elbert Hubbard, ‘“‘To 
the Homes of Eminent Artists’; another, she read many 
excellent magazine articles which for lack of time, she had 
sadly neglected. Such dainty fiction as ‘‘ Rose 0’ the World,” 
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and “‘Sandy” served to while away many warm afternoons, 
Her favorite poets, Shakespeare, Burns, Longfellow, Kip. 
ling, and kindred spirits were always near at hand. 

Just to keep her hand in, she taught primary reading and 
number work on one day of every week, in a summer school, 
which was being held in her town and enjoyed the experi- 
ence. 

For a short time she obtained a position as collector for a 
certain institution, which gave her plenty of outdoor exercise, 
besides affording her the opportunity of meeting the parents 
of many children with whom she is to be associated next 
winter. 

After this work was finished, she turned her attention to 
the cultivation of flowers and, even now, she is potting her 
winter geraniums which later will brighten many a dreary 
winter day in school, for her windows are always full of grow- 
ing plants, with their bright blossoms. 

In a few weeks, school will reopen; but not too soon for 
this teacher, as she will be only too glad to go back to her 
chosen work. Some may say that she has spent a dull, un- 
profitable vacation. Has she? She is going back into her 
school-room rested in mind and body. Her views are broader, 
her eyes wider open to the beauties of nature and she has a 
keener insight into her workings, for she has obeyed literally 
the wise injunction, ““Go forth under the open sky, and list to 
nature’s teaching.” 














School-room Decorations 


Grace M. Poorsaucs, Indiana 


children from pretty school-rooms, there would be 
more of an effort made along this line. 

Many children come from homes so unattractive 
that the teacher should use every possible means to make the 
room beautiful. 

Children feel more at home in a room that is tastefully 
decorated than they do in a bare one. 

There is education of the highest order in the beautiful 
environment itself. A beautiful school-room transmits cul- 
ture and refinement, as no amount of formal instruction can do. 

The child’s esthetic ideals are refined, and he is prepared 
to recognize and enjoy the beautiful in nature and art. If 
it were possible to have published photographs of the room 
as it looked before any decorations were put up, together 
with those published, one could better realize the possibilities 
of changing plain rooms into beautiful and attractive ones. 

The room is large and well lighted, having three windows 
to the south, three to the west, and three in the north wall. 
The desks face the east. 

The room is papered with a plain green paper, and for the 
predominating color in a school-room, green is preferable. 
It has a drop ceiling of yellow, with a black moulding. The 
mouldings at the tops of the blackboards are also black. 
The green paper makes a splendid background for pictures 
and decorations. The background for the blackboard pic- 
tures was made with colored crayons. The figures were 


1 teachers only knew, the happiness which comes to 
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painted with water colors on drawing paper, cut out and 
pasted in place. 

In this way, much better results are obtained than by trying 
to do the entire picture with crayons, since much of the shad- 
ing and fine lines can be done with water colors which it would 
be impossible to make with crayons. Across the front black- 
board is a border of sunbonnet babies and overall boys. 
The background for this consists of sky and grass. ‘The grass 
is dotted with tiny daisies, golden rod, and cat-tails. 

The sunbonnet babies and overall boys, each painted 
differently, on drawing paper, were cut out and pasted on 
the border. 

The figure seen on this blackboard beneath the border is a 
sunbonnet baby, pulling a small red wagon with a large, 
white egg in it. This was put on at Easter time. 

Beneath the blackboard are sunbonnet babies done by the 
children with brush and ink. This was one of the first 
drawing lessons done in the fall. Above this blackboard is 
a plate-rail, upon which are placed reed baskets, made by 
the children during the year. Back of these are raffia mats 
woven by the ‘children. 

The pictures used in the decoration of this wall are all 
sunbonnet baby pictures, done in water colors, and framed 
with glass and passe-partout paper. ; 

The south-east corner is an Indian corner. It contains 
a seat, covered with green and red striped burlap, blending 
well with the green paper on the walls. On this seat are 
several cushions made of green and red raffia on burlap. 

In this seat are kept the supplies used during the year. 

On the plate-rail in this corner are small, round frames, 
wound with red raffia and containing pictures of Indian head, 
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which were,hektographed for the children, and colored by them 
with colored pencils. There are also Indian canoes made of 
cardboard, and containing an Indian representing Hiawatha. 

Below the rail are Indian pictures made by the children, 
showing sky, grass, and Indian wigwam. 

These are round and mounted on black cardboard circles, 
having’a half-inch margin. 

The work in this corner was done by the children the 
fourth week of school, during which time the Indian baby 
was studied. 

The Indian pictures used for this corner are mounted on 
red cardboard and bound with black passe-partout paper. 

The next blackboard has a grape border. The leaves 
and vines were done with colored crayons, while the clusters 
of grapes were cut from supplements of one of the Chicago 
papers. This is a most artistic border, since it contains 
such richness of color. 

The blackboard picture shows the Pilgrims going to church. 

This was made in the same way as the borders with Pilgrims 
pasted onto the picture. Below this are Indian head sil- 
houettes. Beneath the blackboard are leaves mounted. 

Above this blackboard are circles of black cardboard, 
upon which are mounted free hand cuttings of cat-tails, 
done by the children, during one of the fall cutting lessons. 

The kindergarten table shows reed baskets and raffia work, 
partially finished. The next blackboard has a border ap- 
propriate for Hallowe’en. It is done in yellow and 
brown. 

The pumpkins and brownies were cut from drawing 
paper, painted, and pasted on in various positions. 

The children never tire of this border. This and the sun- 
bonnet baby border seem to be their favorites. 

The blackboard picture shows a corn field, with a farm- 
house in the distance. It is done with colored crayons. 
The figure in it is a farmer boy sitting on a pumpkin. It 
was Cut from an advertisement picture. 

The work shown above this board is water color scenes, 
painted by the children. These are mounted on cards cut 
clover leaf shape. 

The booklets below the picture on this blackboard are 
Plymouth Rock: booklets, containing drawings illustrating 
the Thanksgiving story. Below these are turkeys cut by the 
children and mounted. 

The west side of the room has a most home-like appear- 
ance. The book-case is one which was made out of the top 
part of an old cupboard, which had long been in the way in 
the store-room. 

The doors were taken off, and it was painted and finished 
the same as the wood work in the room. 

It has a dark green denim curtain, with a figured denim 
stripe on either side. This book-case is used for supple- 
mentary readers, writing books, drawing books, etc. In 
the southwest corner is a cupboard not shown in the picture. 
This has a curtain of figured green denim. It contains busy 
work supplies, and innumerable boxes which would be out 
of harmony with the surroundings if exposed to view. 

The settees, rockers, and chairs are porch furniture, loaned 
by neighbors near the school building, who had no room to 
store them, and were glad to find a place for them during the 
winter. 
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The kindergarten table in the northwest corner shows doll 
furniture, made by the children. 

The first blackboard to the north has a Dutch border. 

This was made the same as the other borders, with back- 
ground showing houses, wind-mills, and the sea, with Dutch 
children pasted on the border. 

The blackboard picture is a Dutch scene. The Dutch 
figures were cut from one of the covers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Above this blackboard are sewing cards, the de- 
signs being wooden shoes. 

The drawings below are Dutch scenes which were made 
by the children during the study of Holland. 

The long, black card below these shows the Thanksgiving 
story, told with scissors. It consists of the Church of 
England, wind-mills representing Holland, the Mayflower, 
Plymouth Rock, Pilgrims, Indian wigwams, and log-houses. 

The next blackboard on the north wall has a border of 
turkeys. This border was made in the same way as the others. 

The blackboard picture shows the three wise men. This 
picture is done in black and white. 

The circles below this picture are snowflakes cut from 
tissue paper, and mounted first on black cardboard circles, 
then on white ones, having a half-inch margin. Beneath is a 
long, black-card showing the Christmas story told with 
scissors. ‘The windows have green shades. A yard of India 
linen was used as a sash curtain at the windows. In the 
fall, autumn leaves were painted by the children and cut out. 
These were sewed along the edge of each curtain, making a 
pretty border. During the year, these borders were changed. 
For Christmas, holly was used; for February, red, white, 
and blue stars, and for spring, daffodils. 

The work throughout the year, as will be seen, was grouped 
according to the seasons. 

Teachers will find that in school-room decorations much 
depends on the work being well-grouped, well-mounted, and 
harmonious in color. 

All sorts of work put together and put up in a careless 
manner cannot produce good effects. 

Many teachers secure good work from their pupils, but 
arrange it so poorly that it does not show its worth. 

Children should be made to understand that nothing but 
neat work will be used in decorations. 

If they understand this, good work will in nearly every case 
be the result. 


Murine Relieves the Eye 


When irritated by chalk dust and eye strain, incident to the 
average school-room. A recent census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that city alone, 17,928 school children 
need eye care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for red, 
weak, weary, watery eyes, granulation, pink eye, and eye 
strain? Murine doesn’t smart; soothes eye pain. Is com- 
pounded by experienced physician; contains no injurious or 
prohibited drugs. Try Murine for your eye troubles; you 
will like Murine. Try it in baby’s eyes for scaly eyelids. 
Druggists sell;Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, will send you interesting Eye Books Free. 
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Last Days 
Kate K. O’NEILL 


NLY three weeks more school and all the loose ends 
() must be gathered up and tied. So many things 

to be clinched that there is little time for much 

new work except reading. The entertaining is 
done entirely by the high and grammar school graduates, 
so we don’t have that to think about and prepare for, when 
the weather is so warm, and we are all so tired. 

We usually have a picnic. Oh, no, it isn’t much work, 
for we have it right where we have been to school all the 
year. The children are just as happy over it as if it were in 
the woods, and we are happier. The mothers bake their 
very best cake, and that with pink lemonade, furnishes the 
refreshments. They eat until they cannot possibly eat any 
more, then carefully gather up the fragments and carry 
them home. 

The one day we celebrate in June is Flag Day. The rocm 
is once more decorated with the national colors. A large 
picture of Betsy Ross making the first flag has the place of 
honor. Last year we made booklets. The covers were 
drawing paper, with a silvered edge; a flag on the front 
cover; the whole tied with red, white, and blue. 

For the inside we tried to remember all we had learned 
about the flag during the year. After much discussion and 
rearranging of sentences, we had: 


Flag Day is June 14. 

Our flag is red, white, and blue. 

Red means brave, white means pure, blue means true. 
Our flag means be brave, be pure, be true. 
There are thirteen stripes in our flag. 

Seven stripes are red and six stripes are white. 
The stripes stand for the first thirteen states. 
The blue in the corner is the field. 

There are 46 white stars in the field. 

Each star stands for a state. 

Betsy Ross made the first American flag. 

She made it for George Washington. 


This was put on the board, and copied in our very best 
writing, for it was the last booklet we could make for Mother 
and must be written better than any of the others. 

In the afternoon we wore our best white suits and every 
one brought a flag — all sizes, from those so large that the 
flag bearer could hardly manage them to those so small as 
to be scarcely visible. 

We had a parade down one side of the street, and up the 
other; then came in and recited all the patriotic selections 
and sang all the patriotic songs we knew. This year we have 
a new poem, the one beginning “ O beautiful flag” that was in 
the February Popular Educator—set to music. We learned it 
for Lincoln’s Birthday, and how my Babies love to recite it. 

To make sure that we remember our color lessons, we 
once more paste the spectrum with squares, oblongs, and 
circles, and make a six-pointed star of rhombs. We cut six 

aper dolls and dress them in the spectrum colors. 
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There are two stories I use for this review work. I haven’t 
the slightest idea where they came from; but I have used them 
for years. 


IRIs AND HER GRANDFATHER 


(At the top of the board draw a picture of Iris, at the bottom 
to the right, draw her grandfather, then draw as the story ocean 

Iris lived in the sky. She feasted on sunshine and dew, and slept 
on the soft white clouds. When she wished for a ride she sailed in the 
moon’s silver boat. Iris loved her home in the sky, but more than 
anything there she loved her grandfather, the ocean. He wanted her 
to live with him but the sun said, “No, Iris belongs to the sky as well 
as to you.” 

The sunbeams loved Iris so well that they told her they would build 
her a bridge so she could go to visit her grandfather. So they built the 
bridge, and the fairies painted it. One painted a strip of red, the next 
orange, another yellow, another green, another blue, and another 
violet. Then they fastened it to the earth with a pot of gold. When 
Iris comes down we say, “O, see the rainbow!” 


For the other story have three glasses of water, three 
empty glasses, and a tube each of red, blue, and yellow 
water color paint. Mix the paints as the story is told and there 
is no danger of the children ever forgetting what colors to 
combine. 


Once on a time there were three little fairies playing under a tree 
It was night, for that is the time fairies like best to play. These fairies 
had such pretty dresses. One’s name was Buttercup, and her dress 








was (let children supply name), the next fairy’s name was Forget- 
y wha her dress was ——, and the other’s name was Red Rose, her 
ress was 


Just a little way from these fairies, there were three other fairies in 
old faded dresses. They looked longingly at the first fairies, but did 
not dare go and play with them. 

When the first fairies saw the others they called, “Come, and play 
with us,” but the others said, ““O, we can’t, we have been at work ail 
day, and we don’t look nice enough to play wth you.” “You come 
and play with us, and we’ll make your old dresses as pretty as ours.” 
They told them to each get a lily-cup with a little dew in it. When they 
brought them, Buttercup dipped her skirt in one until it was —, 
then Forget-me-not dipped her skirt in the same cup, and made the 
yellow turn ——. Then the fairy jumped in and had a beautiful 
green dress. 

The second poor fairy brought her lily-cup, and first Red Rose dipped 
in her dress and then Buttercup dipped hers and made dye for 
the second fairy to dip her old dress in. 

The third fairy then brought her lily-cup and Red Rose and Forget- 
me-not dipped their skirts in so the last little fairy could jump in and 
color her old faded dress the loveliest ——. 

The six little fairies jumped and laughed and danced until a dark 
cloud came and covered up the moon and stars. The fairies were so 
frightened that they crept under the bushes. They stayed there until 
the rain was over and the sun shone out bright. Then they took hold 
of hands and flew up to the sky and formed a beautiful rainbow. Ever 
since they have been known as the rainbow fairies. 





There are also two poems that are great favorites. I make 
no effort to teach them, but tell them several times, and write 
them on the board. The children read them and most of 
them can say both. The first, “’The Rainbow Fairies,” is 
given in one of Eleanor Smith’s Song Collections. I changed 
the third stanza, as in the original indigo is used and we learn 
only the six positive colors. 


Two little clouds one summer day 
Went floating in the sky, 

They went so fast, they bumped their heads 
And both began to cry. 


Old Father Sun looked out and smiled, 
“‘O, never mind, my dears! 

I’ll send my little fairy folks 
To dry away your tears.” 


One fairy came in violet, 
And one wore indigo, 

In green, blue, yellow, orange, red, 
They made a pretty row. 


They wiped the clouds’ tears all away, 
And then against the sky, 

Upon a line the sunbeams made, 
They hung their gowns to dry. 


The stanza as changed is as follows: 


One fairy came dressed all in red 
And one wore orange bright, 

In yellow, green, blue, violet, 
They were a pretty sight. 


The other, a little girl who came from another school told 
to me. As nearly as she could remember, it is: 
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Some little drops of water 
That lay upon the ground 
Once started off for cloudland 

To see what could be found. 


They climbed upon a sunbeam, 
But when they reached the sky 

They saw a great big rain cloud 
Whose thunder rumbled by. 


And, oh, they feared the thunder 
And the lightning flashing so, 

And back to earth they tumbled 
As fast as they could go. 


And when they saw the green earth 
They laughed with all their might, 

And all the children shouted 

& O, see the rainbow bright!” 


When you are drawing on the board for the children to 
copy, did you ever try making the board white, with the side 
of the crayon, and drawing with charcoal, if they were to use 
pencils, or with colored crayon if'their picture was to be in 
color? It makes’the work easier if the copy is like theirs. ; 
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Do you ever leave off all possible laps in construction work 
and punch and tie instead of pasting? It is easier for baby 
fingers, and looks so much cleaner when finished. 

Do you give your Babies Mother Goose rhymes for writ- 
ing lessons, and after they are beautifully written, let them 
turn their papers over and illustrate in colors? The old 
darky preacher said, “You kin ketch mo’ flies with ‘lasses, 
than with vinegah.” Why not let the children write some- 
thing they like instead of copying “Robert, jump up” ten 
times? You'll certainly “ketch mo’ flies” if you do. 

I’il not apologize for mentioning Mother Goose either, 
for she has been my dearest friend as far back as I can re- 
member. 

Do you have a gold book and a black book? The first for 
the children who have been good all the week, the second,' for 
the naughty ones. The best part of it all is, that the naughty 
people may redeem themselves and be voted out of the’ black 
book, and put in the gold.*- One little boy said once, “I 
know Vera was very bad the/first of the week, but she’s been 
lovely ever since. just you tear the leaf out instead of crossing 
out her name, and then no one will ever know she was in.” 








A Star and a Lily 


ALIcE E. ALLEN 
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gold- en star looked down Through the 
love - ly li - ly dreamed On the 
The’ wa - ter li - ly woke,— And as 


night so sti and deep, 
wa - ters 
true as true can _ be, A star of gold her 
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heart did hold,—Just look sometime—you'll see, A star of gold her heart did hold,The star you'll see 
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Cherry Ripe 
Robins in the cherry-tree — 
Come on and get a pail! 


From white to green, 
From green to red, 
The cherries ripen overhead, 
Until a luscious feast is spread 
For all who dare to climb, 
And every hungry bird has seen 
That it is dinner-time. 


Robins in the cherry-tree — 
Who’ll help to fill the pail ? 
— Walter Prichard Eaton in St. Nicholas 





Literature Studies for Little 


(a) : 


People 


Cherries 


“April brought the blossoms out; 
May winds scattered them about, 
Till the grassy floor below 
Whitened with their fragrant snow. 
Then came June with golden sun, 
Of all months the fairest one, 
Smiling on the trees and flowers, 
Bringing fruit for summer hours.” 


QUESTIONS 


Tell what months are mentioned in this poem. 
What is meant by “grassy floor” ? 

What did the blossoms do to this floor? 

Which month is called the most beautiful month? 


How the Corn Grows 


“When the corn begins to sprout, 


A small green leaf comes peeping out. 
One by one, the leaves unfold 

And show the slender stalk of gold. 
When the stalk quite tall doth grow 
The tiny ears begin to show; 

And soon from out each half grown ear 
Will silvery threads of silk appear. 
When the summer days are gone 
Farmers gather in the corn.” 


QUESTIONS 


When does the leaf come out? 

What kind of leaf comes out? 

What is seen when the leaves unfold ? 

What does “tiny” mean? 

What will come when the ears are half-grown ? 
When is the corn gathered? 





A Self-evident Fact 
BertrA E, BusH 
O June’s the fairest month of all; 
That, everybody knows, a 
And there’s nothing in the world so sweet 
As just a rose. 
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Study of a Poem 


C. S. Mount 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird’s wing fleeter. 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor. 
No robin but may thrill some heart 
Its dawnlike gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some glad sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 


Show green spray alone. Place rose beside it. Which 
is the prettier? Place first two lines upon the board. Ask 
some pupil to read. Show them again that the rose alone is 
pretty; the green alone is pretty, but placed together each 
helps the other to look much prettier. : 

Ask them to think about some day in spring, when the sun 
is shining, and not a breeze is stirring. A bird is flying far 
up in the blue sky. Suddenly the leaves begin to stir and a 
cool, fresh breeze sweeps across our faces. The sailboat on 
the river moves more rapidly. What do you think the wind 
will do for the bird? 

Give third and fourth lines. 

A clear night. No moon. We open the door and look 
out. The sky is studded with stars. Have you ever noticed 
what a clear, pale light there is? From whence does it come? 
Each star seems so small, yet each one has helped to make 
the heavens bright. 

Place fifth and sixth lines on the board. 

How many have seen the sun go down? 

Sometimes just before it sinks out of sight, there are a 
number of little white clouds floating in the sky. The sun 
sends up his dying rays and tints the clouds a beautiful pink. 
Which colored clouds pleased you the more and why? 

See whether you understand this: 


And never a rosy cloud, etc. 


How many have seen a robin? Show picture. In the 
early morning just as the sun comes up he wakes and sings 
his glad little song. If you are awake the little song makes 
your heart glad, for the day with all its troubles has not yet 
begun, and you are quiet and rested, so the robin’s song is 
sweet to you. 

Give lines nine and ten. 

Tell how the flowers make the world rejoice; the sun; 
the rain; the gentle breezes. How can you? 

Let us copy the poem and see whether we can learn it. 





The Rose 


A Language Lesson 


ELLA M. PowERS 


Miss Emerson was the teacher in the first grade. A day 
rarely passed that she did not vary the presentation of the 
reading lessons to the little ones. Reading and language 
work were often combined. : 

One June day she came to school with a vase in which 
was placed one large beautiful rose. It was the admiration 
of the little folks. By and by, when the time approached 
for the reading of the lesson, Miss Emerson took the rose 
from the vase and, by a cord, suspended it above a black- 
board which had been previously draped. As Miss Emerson 
withdrew the blackboard covering, the children saw a list 
of ten words. Beneath the list of ten words was a little 
reading lesson or story. There were only five short sentences. 
She gave the children time to study the list of ten words and 
the five sentences. She told the children that the one who 
had read the story first, should have the rose, and then prom- 
ised the child permission to do just what the story said should 
be done. Great was the excitement and the eagerness to 
read the story. At last a little hand shook vigorously, and 
the victor was allowed to read the story about the rose, and 
happy was that child when she found she was allowed the 
privilege of taking the beautiful flower to a certain old and 
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sick lady whom they all knew. No doubt the lady was in- 
terested too, to know how and under what circumstances 
the pretty rose came to be hers. 

The little lesson of five sentences was neatly copied upon 
paper, and was also given to the lady with the rose. Great 


care was taken to have the language paper as near perfect as 
little hands could make it. 
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The School Commissioner was visiting the room. A model 
lesson was in progress. Even Ned the Noisy was emulat- 
ing the silence of the mouse in his far corner seat. Miss 
May’s soul became complacent as she noted the beatific 
expression of approval which rested upon the man’s coun- 
tenance. Then — 

- “John’s got the nose bleed.” 

And he had no handkerchief! 
Hastily supplying him with a large 
square of clean, white muslin—these 
were always at hand— Miss May 
dispatched John to the pump ia 
charge of her most trustworthy boy. 
Once more the wheels began smooth 
revolutions — but were suddenly 
stopped by the return of the trust- 
worthy boy with the statement — 

“Tt’s a bleedin’ awful, and we 
can’t stop it.” 
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Leave forty children for an in- 
definite time, with no occupation 
work planned? To-morrow she 
would begin to train them for just 
that emergency, but — to-day? 

Miss May turned to the com- 
missioner. ‘‘ Would you be willing to 
take charge of the room for a 
moments? Itisa great favorI know 
— but I must go to John.” 

The case yielded quickly to the 
application of a cloth, wrung from 
cold water—but Miss May removed 
the traces at her leisure, then re- 
turned to her happy and interested 
charges., Despite all assurances that, 
“‘we have spent a pleasant period,” 
Miss May devoted her entire evening 
to the making of plans, whereby in- 
terrupted work might continue at 
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Emergencies 


Martina GARDNER 


RIDAY afternoon. The children had been working 
eagerly in anticipation of the promised treat —a 
half hour with certain treasured books, from the high 

_. Cupboard. These were not the sets of choice readers 
which might reward the efforts of the diligent. Neither 
were they the library books for home use with their stout 
paper covers. These had delicate bindings and fascinating 
pictures. Some were scrap books made from dainty pink 
cambric. A few belonged to Miss May herself. There 
were at least a dozen which were the property of the school 

— expensive children’s editions, which must be {carefully 
safe-guarded. Such a delight as it was to handle these books, 
and to ask Miss May for the story which accompanied each 
enticing illustration. 

A knock was heard at the door. Enter the visitor who 
announced in a business like tone: 

_ “Tam Miss Brown from Glenville. My Board of Educa- 
tion sent me here to get some of the modern ideas in’number 
work. I have spent the afternoon in the building. Will you 
show me as much as you can in the short time that remains?” 

Miss May hesitated. There was her promise to the chil- 
dren. There, too, was the visitor, note-book in hand. Only 
an instant, then she turned to her class. 

“Miss Brown has come a long distance to see how nicely 
we can do our number work. We won’t have our books 
this afternoon” (how quickly the wee faces clouded) “but 
we will take them home and let mamma read us the stories 
instead. (The sunshine reappeared as quickly.) “For once 
I am sure that every boy and girl will be very, very careful 
to bring his book back without a tear or a mark 


Now attention, all! We will do our very best work for Miss 
Brown.” 
foal 


any future time without her presence. 


4 

It was the morning after the Thanksgiving recess. On 
account of erratic time-tables, Miss May had been forced 
to spend the night in a stuffy room in a city hotel. She had 
risen at five to catch the accommodation that jolted drearily 
through the chill darkness for two hours. At eight o’clock, 
she reached the school-room accompanied by a headache 
and a guilty conscience. Theoretically, Miss May always 
planned her work before leaving for a vacation. Lured by 
the thought of that early return, she had broken the rule. 
There was occupation work to be arranged; a story to select; 
number lessons to be placed on the board; a drawing period 
for which work must be provided. Bravely she began, but — 

“‘Good-morning, Miss May. Our school does not re-open 
until to-morrow. May I visit? I intend to stay all day, for 
Mr. Jones says you have such good ideas. I came early so 
I could get some notes before school. Now what do you 
do for busy work ?” 

Miss May had read of the myriad visions of the drowning 
man. They were hers at that moment. Schemes for the 
swift annihilation of the visitor mingled with bitter remorse 
for work undone. She managed to summon a conventional 
smile, and to murmur: 

“T am always glad to welcome visitors” (was her recording 
angel listening?) Then she turned to her emergency 
cupboard.” It did not contain the conventional can of 
soup, tinned mushrooms, and loaf of fruit cake, prescribed 
for housewives. Here were complete sets of number, lan- 
guage, and drawing papers. Here, too, in stout manila 
envelopes, were models of occupation work, from valentines to 
June butterflies. 

A pile of note-books completed the array —one for each 
subject. They contained original plans and carefully 
selected clippings from years of Primary EDUCATIONS. 

“You may look these over,” the visitor was told, “and 
take notes if you find anything of value. - Now, will you ex- 
cuse me while I complete my work ?” 
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“Harry’s got the measles,” was the cheerful announce- 
ment with which Miss Alan was greeted one morning. Harry 
of all children in the room! The brilliant, capable lad to 
whom had been assigned the place of honor on the program 
for the public exercises which were but two days distant. 
For a fortnight the rehearsals had progressed smoothly. 
Then came the epidemic. Already several minor substitu- 
tions had been made. In despair she faced the room and 
demanded. 

“Is there any boy who has no other part in the play who is 
sure that he has had the measles?” 

There was one. Paul the Plodder. - Miss Alan thought 
of the patient little widowed mother who struggled so bravely 
to keep Paul up to his grade; of the few, the very few times, 
when he was in any way singled out for merit. Then she 
wrote this note’ 


My dear Mrs. Jackson™ 
The boy who was to have taken the part of the Prince in this play 
has, at the last moment, succumbed to the measles. Would it be possi- 
ble for Paul to learn the lines to-night? I am sorry to mortgage such 
a large portion of your time — but you are always so willing to help. 
“’ours sincerely, 
a "MARGARET ALAN 


What miracles were wrought that night; what hours were 
spent in rehearsing while mother took every patt from that 
of fairy queen, to humble courtier, Miss Alan never knew. 
She did know that a transformed Paul appeared the next 
morning, and went through the rehearsal without a single 
break; that a radiant mother was present at the exercises; 
that the Prince won a storm of applause, and was afterward 
made the centre of an admiring group; that afterward she 
detected a new quality of courage and self-reliance in all 
of the bov’s work. 

4 


“There is a question which I am longing to ask you,” 
remarked Miss Richards to her fellow teacher, “but I am 
afraid it would not be politic.” 

“Ask it by all means,” was the laughing response. 

“Mrs. Reynolds is chanting your praises abroad. She 
declares that your discipline is simply wonderful. 

‘While I have had no opportunity for direct observation, I 
had fancied that the order in your room was of the sort al- 
ways found where there is sympathy between teacher and 
children, and where each child is kept happy and interested. 
Mrs. Reynolds—as every one knows—is a stickler for the old 
‘peg-in-the-board’ type, where children are quiet because 
intimidated and where the teacher is absolute despot. I 
can’t reconcile the two.” 

“While you suspect me of catering to Mrs. Reynolds, you 
don’t care to venture the direct accusation,” smiled Miss 
Rose. “Do you remember the day when Miss Gallup was 
ill,fand no substitute could be procured.” Since my room is 
large, Mr. Jones sent her thirty-five to visit my thirty-nine. 
They were accompanied by a few extra chairs and benches. 
My instructions were to keep both classes busy and to hear 
as many recitations as possible. It was a case for mob law. 
To have permitted the least bit of freedom would have been 
to have precipitated chaos. There was no time for games, 
explanations or stories. Hence, I issued definite com- 
mands and saw that they were promptly obeyed. That after- 
noon Mrs. Reynolds appeared with the remark: 

“**My son James said that he was to be in your room this 
afternoon, so I seized the opportunity to visit you. I always 
wished to come to your room, but I had no children here, 
and didn’t care to intrude.’ 

“Fancy my feelings — ” 

“You need not continue,” interrupted Miss Richards. 
**My morbid curiosity has been fully satisfied. It must have 
been a trying experience, but it won you a loyal supporter.” 
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Necessity led to the origination of a game which proved very 
fascinating to Miss Snyder’s little people. The physical 
laboratory, was in the basement, directly underneath the 

room, and the floors were not deadened. The 
slightest footfall was startingly audible, and as for a merry 
kindergarten game —invectives against the architect? did 
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no good. The, climax came one day when tbe principal 
said. 

“From two until two-thirty, | expect to conduct some very 
delicate experiments in sound. . Will you co-operate by see- 
ing that it is absolutely quiet here?” 

Miss Snyder might have threatened or implored or reasoned, 
Even then, restless feet would have shoved abou* and Mary 
would have droy ped her pencil box. 

Instead she told the story of the “Sleeping Beauty,” then 
said, J 

“Would you like to play it?” 

Most assuredly they would. The King and the Queen, 
the beautiful maiden, and the ancient spinner, the butler, 
the courtier, and the thirteen fairies were duly chosen. It 
chanced — quite accidentally —'that a dozen of the best read- 

rs were not assigned to parts. : 

“They may be Princes,” said Miss Snyaer. ‘This large 
circle,” drawing one with crayon, which encompassed three 
fourths of the room,” is the thorn hedge, Now,” distribut- 
ing favorite readers “the Princes may be getting a story 
ready.” ~ 

The banquet assembled merrily. The good fairies be- 
stowed their gifts; the evil fairy breathed her poisoned 
threat. Promptly at two, the hush of sleep fell on the room, 
One by one the Princes arose, tip-toed to the cruel hedge — 
tried to enter — (read a |story in a hushed voice) — then 
retired in despair. At two-twenty the last Prince penetrated 
a" hedge — the school-room woke to its wonted activity, 
and — 

“Let’s play it again to-morrow,” begged the unsuspect- 
ing children, * isa 





The Pattern of the Sunbonnet! Baby 
Mauve M, GRANT 


Take off the pattern of the Sunbonnet Baby by placing over 
it a sheet of tissue paper. Draw the outline on the tissue 
paper. Lift off the tissue paper, and place it over a sheet of 
drawing paper. Hold the two sheets (tissue and drawing 
paper) together, and cu on the outline drawn on, the tissue 
sheet. ‘The result will be two paterns, one (too thin to use) 
on the tissue paper, and the other a good usable pattern of 
drawing vaper. Let the children color the figures as they 
choose. 
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Homes of the W orld-Babies 


Home of the Swiss Baby 
ELIZABETH ELLIs SCANTLEBURY 
(All rights reserved) 


Notre Draw the mountains in outline on the blackboard for the 
children to copy on their dark paper, filling in the snow-capped moun- 
tain with chalk. Then have them cut the chalet, chamois, cow, and 
goat from white paper and paste in place. 


HERE are people who believe that mountains are 
the heads of large pins, which hold the world to- 


gether. If they could see the mountains of Switzer- 

land, where Baby Heeire and his sister Lisa live, 
they would think that there the pins are stuck very close to- 
gether in the big earth-cushion. 

Among these Swiss mountains, are great rivers of solid ice, 
called glaciers. They are miles long and broad, and hun- 
dreds of feet deep, and in them are wide cracks. The snow 
from the mountains above is added to them every spring, 
so they never grow less, and the great weight helps push them 
slowly down into the valleys, carrying on their sides heaps 
of dirt and stones. From these glaciers rise, clear swift 
rivers of water, that flow far away into other countries. 

Lisa, looking up, can see white mountain peaks shining 
above the clouds. On them is a winter of snow, that never 
turns to spring. How surprised she and Pieter, in kw, 
flat little Holland, would be, if they could exchange vi its. 
They would both, probably, be homesick for their own kind 
of country. 

The valley where Baby Heeire (we should call him “ Henry”’ 
if he lived in America) and Lisa live is soft and green in 
summer, but in winter, when the snow falls in flakes large as 
a silver dollar, it does not take long to cover it with good 
big drifts. Very often a tunnel has to be shoveled through 
the snow before anyone can get out of the cottage. During 
the long winter that lasts from October until May, the 
goats and cows are housed under the living rooms in which 
the family live, and which they reach by going up a stair- 
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way on the outside of the cottage. On a balcony that runs 
around the house the mother puts the bedclothes to air — 
I almost said, “hangs the clothes to dry,” but there would 
not be half room enough on the balcony for them, for Lisa’s 
mother does the family washing only three or four times a 
year. She would be ashamed to be seen washing every 
week; it would seem as if they had so few clothes to wear. 
Over all, built far out beyond the walls, is a broad roof, al- 
most flat, on which heavy stones are placed to keep the shin- 
gles from being snatched off by the fierce, strong winds that 
sometimes blow. Piled under the roof is wood ready for the 
winter fires. 

Inside the cottage there is not a great deal of furniture, but 
there is a big stove that takes up a good dealof room. Around 
its flat top is a curtain, making a warm, cozy little place for 
Lisa to climb up to when she is cold — once in awhile she 
sleeps there! Part of the stove is in the kitchen, and out 
there the fire is built and the baking done, so the “little 
room” is never uncomfortably hot. 

The cottage in the valley is not the only home of Baby 
Heeire and Lisa. On the mountain side is a little chalet, 
where the family go in summer. Then, when the warm 
winds begin to blow, and the snow to melt, and the green, 
juicy grass springs up, the cattle are taken from their stables 
under the cottages and driven to these upland pastures to 
graze. 

When that time comes all the people in the village, dressed 
in their best, form in procession and go part way with the 
herders, and their families, who are to care for the cows 
and goats, and make cheese from their milk. The cheeses, 
like great yellow grindstones, will be sent down to the valleys 
and from there to other countries all over the world. 

On the backs of the herders 
are strapped huge kettles, to 
be used in making the cheese, 
and bundles of food and other 
things that will be needed. 
Baby Heeire is tied in a flat 
basket, and carried up the 
mountain on his mother’s 
head. 

Each animal wears a bell, 
but the largest is put upon the 
neck of the handsomest cow 
and she becomes the leader. 
The goats are driven by little 
boys, called goat-herds, who 
carry long, pointed sticks to 
keep their dancing, pranc- 
ing flock in order. Then, to 
the “ko-ling, ko-lang,”’ of the cowbells, and the tinkle of the 
tiny bells on the goats, up the zig-zag path and through the 
woods they all go. 

After a hard climb, the father and mother, with Lisa and 
the baby, come to the pasture where their little chalet stands. 
Its roof is broad and weighted with stones, like that of the 
cottage, and on the sunny side its walls are burned a choco- 
late brown; the side on which the storms beat is a dull gray. 
The chalet is very small — only one room and a loft — but 
there is a big, glorious “out-of-doors,” so Lisa does not care. 
All around are lovely Alpine roses, blue gentians, asters, 
and forget-me-nots —bluer than any you have ever seen, 
unless you have been there. Right on the edge of steep 
rocks, where Lisa dare not go for fear of being dizzy and fall- 
ing, the edelweiss, velvety, star-shaped flowers, grow. ! 

Lisa and her mother do not need pictures on the walls of 
their chalet. By just going 
to the door they can see what 
travelers from all over the 
world have gone many 
miles to view—“God’s 
great pictures,” hung on the 
sky and mountain sides. 
Lisa thinks there is no other 
place so beautiful, and she 
has work enough [to do to 
keep her happy. 

In the evening, when the 
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snow-capped mountains are all rosy in the sunset, the men 
and the little goat-herds call the animals together with long 
musical cries, and give to each a handful of salt; then, with 
their one-legged stools strapped to them so their hands will 
be free, they go from one animal to the other, milking them. 
After that, the herders go home to their supper of bread, with 
toasted cheese spread upon it instead of butter, and boiled 
milk. On the edge of the pail that holds the milk there 
hang wooden spoons, with handles carved into a hook, like 
the horns of the chamois, that leap over the crags far above 
the chalet. 
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As night comes up the mountain, Lisa sings]toJBabyfHeeire 
the same “sleepy-song” that their mother sang to her long 
ago: 

Sleep, baby, sleep! Thy father tends the sheep, 
Thy mother shakes the little tree, 
A tiny dream falls down for thee, 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep! In heaven walk the sheep, 
The stars they are the lambkins small, 
The moon it is the shepherd tall, 

Sleep, baby, sleep! 





One Point of View 


EsTHER L. CROWELL 


HERE is nothing new to say about teaching reading, 
but sometimes a little emphasis upon the things we 
dogknow gives us fresh inspiration. And where is 
inspiration needed more than in teaching five-year-olds 

to read? 

To begin with methods, word methods, sentence methods, 
phonic methods, methods of rhyme, and methods of reason. 
A method has not yet been invented that cannot be used suc- 
cessfully by a good teacher, and a poor one needs something 
more than a method to help her out of her difficulties. Usu- 
ally a change of occupation is the best remedy. 

If a teacher has it in her, she can teach children§to read 
by almost any method, but she is very fortunate if her superin- 
tendent allows her to use her own. Whether it is hers by 
invention or adoption, matters little. It is far easier to 
work out one’s own ideas, or preferences for other people’s 
ideas, but reading can be taught in other ways than ours, if 
it seems wise and good to the powers that be. 

In every class there are children with quick minds who 
learn easily, and there are slow-minded children who do not, 
but if they are only slow, do not call them stupid, and do 
not let them grow discouraged. Read Professor Edgar James 
Swift’s “ Mind in the Making,” and apply parts of it to a first 
year child learning to read. For instance: ‘Progress in 
learning is never continuous. It is a gradual and irregular 
growth from a condition of mental uncertainty and confusion, 
to one of automatic certainty. The learner always advances 
by jumps. For a time there seems to be no progress. This 
condition may continue only a few days or it may last several 
weeks. Both teachers and pupils are discouraged, because 
they do not understand that this is a part of the learning 
process. Suddenly and sometimes without premonition, the 
difficulties clear, and the learner leaps forward.” 

Could anything be more illuminating than this when you 
think of the slow child who “wakes up” about the middle of 
the year and begins to read as well as anyone in the class? 

Just two more quotations and I am sure you who have not 
had the pleasure, will read more for yourselves at the earliest 
opportunity. ‘Ability to strengthen the foundation know- 
ledge, and at the same time to avoid the equally grave danger 
of monotony is one test of a good teacher.’? And again, 
“The loose hold on the first principles of the Sibject was suf- 
ficient to bring the first advance, but now the complications 
have increased, and to understand their relations requires 
attention. Though the feeling of monotony does not cause 
this arrest of progress, it doubtless tends to prolong it, and to 


lessen its effects is one of the problems of teaching. Th 
value of constructive play as a factor in development is an 
unworked educational mine.’’ e 

An experience of my own may illustrate this last point. 
Not long ago, I went into a second grade room, where; the 
children were reading Eskimo stories. I looked around for 
the sand table, with its igloos and dog sleds and queer little 
clay seals, and walruses, which the children in my roomjtake 
such pleasure in when we are reading this book. There was 
no sand table, nor drawings, nor paper cuttings that I could 
see, and while the children said the words that were in the 
book, very few of them read with any degree of comprehen- 
sion or interest. y 

No teacher who has ever tried illustrating the reading les- 
son either by work in the sand table, or by dramatizing, clay 
modeling, paper cutting, drawing, or tableaux, will ever 
willingly leave it out of her program. 


The Row-boat and the Water 
Lilies 
MAvuDE M, GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 
Let’s play our seats are pretty boats, 
How many boats therejare! 
And see, here are our trusty oars, 


(Arms extended at sides of desk.) 
To row them near and far. 





Now rowing, rowing, rowing so, 
(Move arms as if rowing.) 
All in the bright June weather, 
We row, and row, and row, and row, 
And dip our oars together. 
(Move arms as ij rowing.) 


Now let us rest awhile right here, 
(Hands folded on desks.) 
And pick the lilies white, 
(Motion as}i} picking lilies.) } 
How pure they are with golden{hearts, 
How dainty, sweet, and bright. 


See, all the flowers are picked, and now | 
We'll tie them up and then, 
(Motion to tie up bouquet.) 
We'll take our trusty oars once more, 
And row back home again. 
(Repeat rowing motion.) 
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June Drawing 


C. EDWARD NEWELL, Director of Draw- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 


The month of June is usually such a 
short ‘school month in rural districts 
that we will not attempt to outline a 
long course of study for this month. 

- Select a few floral details, such as 
those shown in Fig. I. Copy these onto 
the board or have the children tell you 
what flowers they have been selected 
from. As seat work, the children can 
practice’ drawing these floral elements 
in carefully arranged rows across their 
paper. _ 

In the drawing lessons or as seat work 
have the pupils draw single flowers, 
using the top view or side view as their 
study. Fig. II. In many localities, 
it is customary for the school to have 
a picnic on the last day of school. 
Suppose we design some paper napkins 
for use at this spread. 

First obtain a square of white tracing 
or tissue paper. Rule a line around 
these papers like that shown in Fig. III. 
A. This line may be from 1’.to 1}” 
zom the edge of the square. The top 
view of a buttercup!may be drawn in 
each corner of the square, outside%of the 
line A. Draw the little green center of 
the flower just to get the placing, and 
around’ this, group the petals done in 
yellow, Fig. II, B. 

The;napkin¥may be called finished 
at this stage, and folded ready for use, 
or it may be finished as suggested in 
Fig. ITI, C. 

If this suggestion is carried out, draw 
the flowers at the center of each side of 
the square, after drawing those in the 
corners, and last add the smaller flow- 
ers at each side of the larger ones. If 
your pupils can do the work, finish{the 
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napkin as suggested in Fig. III, D. 
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These lines should be drawn before the 
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sign. Other designs are shown in Fig. 
IV 
Make a little envelope to hold some 


floral units are added to the napkin de- ¥ 











of our best nature drawings or to hold 
the invitation to the exercises given on 
the last day of school. Use a g” x 12” 
sheet of drawing paper for this envel- 
ope, Fig. V. Rule a light line, parallel 
to and 1” from each of the long edges 
of the paper. ‘Two inches from one end 
and parallel to the end, rule another light 
line. Fold the opposite end of the paper | 
(X) over as far as this line (Y), and crease 
the paper at Z. Unfold the paper and 
cut away the parts indicated by the \ 


























xx. Fold the 1” laps over onto (1) and 
the 2” laps over onto the same surface 
(1), folding on the lines. Unfold the 
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2” lap and fold the surface (2) back 
into place, and paste it down onto the 





2” laps. Do not paste the laps outside 
of (2), paste them inside of (2). Turn 














the envelope over and draw a 1” margin 
on the front side. This will give a 





rectangle 3” x 5” on the front of the en- 
velope. Have one of the older pupils 























arrange a sheet such as Fig. VI. 
If the envelopes are not pasted un- 
til after the design is drawn onto them, 











they may be packed up one upon an- 
other. The pattern, Fig. VI, may be 
placed over part (2) Fig. V. and the 4” 
or 1” dots pricked through the whole lot 
of envelopes at once. 

Now let the children tint the rectangle 
on the front of their envelopes with a 
very pale tone of water color, or have 
some of the older children do this for 
them. If time is short, omit this tint- 
ing. 
Have the children select some floral 
unit to use as a decoration on their envelope and have it 
carefully drawn and repeated over the surface, using colored 
crayons. Draw these floral units as the abstract units were 
drawn. Draw all of one part of the units first, then the next 
and the next. Do not try to draw the whole of one unit, and 
the whole of the next. Fig. VII will illustrate the succes- 
se steps to follow in drawing any one of the units suggested 
ere, 








Vacation Hints 


June is here and although the last weeks and last days of 
the school year always drag, they will very soon end, and 
vacation will beign. 

The question for us all is: How shall we spend vacation 
to the best advantage, and for our best interests. 

It is every one’s duty to keep as well as possible, and unless 
a teacher is well, she cannot do her best work. 

We teach our children that the requisites for good health 
are pure air, nourishing food, and exercise. 

Nearly all school-rooms now-a-days are supposed to be 
properly ventilated, but there is a vast difference between the 
air in the school-rooms, and the out-of-door air in the coun- 
try. Can’t we manage to spend a great deal of time this 
Summer in the open air? I do not mean idly. We are hap- 
piest when we have employment, if we do not work too hard 
and keep at it too steadily. 

By-the-way, don’t forget to keep your bird glass handy 
during the summer, and take it along when you go berrying 
and picnicking. 

Be on the lookout for memory gems and stories which will 
make your work mere interesting. , 

If you are near any factories or mills, visit them, if possible. 


anwicteiinnss 
Your children will enjoy hearing about them later. Samples 
will add to the interest, also. 
- Above ull things, during this summe, let us be out-of-doors, 
eat fresh garden food, and have as great a change in work as 
possib'e, so that when September comes, we shall feel like 


new beings, ready to begin our work with new courage and 
enthusiasm. 





Prepare for famine in time of feasts, 
For peace in time of war; 

Prepare for work in time of rest, 
That’s what vacation is for. 





The Butterfly’s Wings 


«Where do the little butterflies 
Get all their colored wings ? 
They really look like flowers to me, 
The pretty little things! 


I know they flit from flower to flower, 
And this they do with ease, 

And for their wings I think they take 
The petals of sweet peas. 


>. 





My Lead Pencil 


This is my old lead pencil, 
If it could talk, with smiles 
It would tell you that on paper, *} 
It has travelled many miles, 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


I went into the carpet department of a large store the 
other day, and found such a good suggestion for seat work 
there for first or second grades, that I must jot it down_for 
you. 

On a table, to give away, was a pile of books. The books 
were full of colored designs of linoleum. Each pattern was 
perhaps 6” square, and each book contained say a dozen differ- 
ent usable patterns. 

I took one and went home to look it over, with the follow- 
ing result. I pasted each pattern, after taking the book 
apart, to a sheet of thin cardboard, and drew a line through 
the middle of it. Leaving one half of the design whole, to 
show what the pattern should be, I cut the other along the 
colored squares, big and little, oblongs, etc., and put each 
set with its pattern into an envelope. 

Sometimes the children lay the cut-up pieces to form the 
original pattern, sometimes they make up a pattern, and 
again they reproduce with pencil, paper, ruler, and colored 
crayons the design. 


FLOWER SONGS 
If the buttercups could sing 
What a pretty “ting-a-ling” 
We should hear in summer-time; 
Could the daisies pipe a strain, 
It would be like falling rain, 
Just a silvery chime. 


If the violets knew an air 

It would sound most like a prayer, 
On the sea-shells’ theme; 

If the wild rose sang a catch 

Never would be heard its match 
Save in some sweet dream. 


The above is a little flower fancy, clipped from an old 
number of Primary Epucation. I read it to the children 
who immediately found far more beauty i in’ it ‘than did I, al- 
though it pleased me greatly. 

I had intended to explain it to them. To my surprise 
they did the explaining. ‘‘That’s so,” was Tim’s remark 
at the close of the reading. Flowers are real fairy people to 
children, and they nod, and bow, and whisper things to them, 
which they never bother to tell us for we are too old. 

It’s fun to go into the flower world now and then with 
the children, and weave and have woven for you, wentiees 
tales of Flowerland. 

The wee violets who live on Moss Road, and who use the 
tiny rill for a looking glass; who are so shy that they always 
have their parties at night, and use toadstools for tables; who 
dine on dewdrops, and play hide-and-go-seek in the moon- 
beams, are quite different from the saucy daisies who live 
in “‘Meadow Row,” and laugh, and"nodfat the butterflies 
in the day time. 

All of these things make excellent language walk for re- 
producing, and our flower papers are very pretty,"too, for a 
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paper hanger had given us some books of sample wall paper 
in flower designs, and our papers are illustrated, if not in 
water colors, in a very good imitation of them. 

The children have been noticing on their embroideries, 
lately, the many designs made from flowers. Beth was de- 
lighted this morning to find a border of daisies around the 
corner of her wee handkerchief. Many of the children have 
brought in little odds and ends of left overs in embroideries, 
and they love to make, with pencil on strips of paper which 
they scallop themselves, copies of the flower designs on 
these odds and ends. 

Later these will be pasted into a book, sample book, for 
Patty Pink and Betty Blue to look over when buying em- 
broideries, laces, etc., and many and many an example or 
problem about feet and yards, or inches and feet, and if 
yards cost so much, what do half yards, and five yards, and 
quarter yards cost, will be the result. 

Then, too, the use of flowers in decorating china will be 
taken up, in fact is being taken up now. 

We have cut from cardboard flat patterns of a cup, saucer, 
and plate, and these will many times, as they already have, 
be traced around on plain white paper. When the chil- 
dren see a cup, or plate, or saucer, perhaps tinted blue, with 
a design of wild roses, they will try to reproduce with crayons, 
something of the beauty of the real cup, plate, and saucer, 
on their cups, plates, and saucers. These, too, will later 
be placed where Betty Blue and Patty Pink may study, select, 
and buy. 

All of this work is valuable because it teaches first, ob- 
servation; second, it is excellent hand and eye training; 
and third, is good for the basing other work upon. 

It is hard to separate flowers and butterflies and so we 
have a butterfly day. 

Out of tissue paper they are cut, these gorgeous butterflies — 
paper upon which butterflies are printed. We cut them out, 
scatter ‘‘sparkly stuff” on their wings, first dotting little 
drops of glue here and there, to make the “sparkly stuff” 
stick, and then, using very fine wire, stretch out the wings 
across it. The butterflies are suspended by fine, black 
thread, from here, there, and everywhere. Such a quiet 
school as we have this week of butterflies — “‘ Feast of Butter- 
flies” — if you please, for we are afraid (?) of frightening 
them away. We have hunted up ll of the stories about 
butterflies in our readers, and we find several which we may 
review, really making old lessons new. We go through the 
year’s spelling lessons, too, taking long lists of words which 
fit the butterfly subject, and we are surprised to find so 
many — golden, pretty, swiftly, gay, gorgeous, etc. These 
words later are made into stories for written language. 

Did you ever make flower dollies? We have, to visit 
Patty Pink and Betty Blue. We made their bodies of tooth- 
picks. Two in the form of a cross. They had to stand on 
their flower skirts on the sand table. For a head, each dolly 
had a bit of white sealing wax, with eyes, nose, ‘and mouth 
marked on with lead pencil. 

We dressed them often, these flower dollies. Sometimes 
they had pale pink peony leaf skirts, with rose leaf jackets 
of large rose petals, of a darker shade than the skirts, and 
cunning little sweet pea bonnets. 

At other times they had pale green leaf skirts, with darker 
green leaf capes, and gay nasturtium hats. We even made 
parasols of morning glory flowers, or leaves for the ladies. 
These flower dolls took walks, and told us as many things as 
even Whittier’s Barefoot Boy knew. They told us of the 
nests of the birds, of the bees storing away honey, of the 
uses of the blossoms around us, and a dozen other things. 

And so we have been through the year with Patty Pink 
and Betty Blue, and all of their world, from the Eskimo family, 
who came from the land of ice, to the Flower families, who 
came from the land of fancy. 

And has it all paid? Yes, again and again, for it has 
made easy the teaching of so many difficult things, and the 
little odd ways of presenting different subjects have caught 
and held the children’s attention. Underlying the seeming 
play, there has always been a motive, sometimes to rest the 
children by a bit of fun, more often to teach some fact or re- 
view some taught fact, but most often of all, to filljthe hearts 

and lives of the little children full of long, sweet happy days. 
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“We Build the Ladder by 
Which We Rise” 


EsTELLA M. TARNEY 


The Case of Jim 


Maw’s callin’ from the milkhouse, 
Callin’ stern; 
“Jim, yer lazy good fer nuthin’, 
Come an’ churn.” 


Paw’s callin’ from the cornpatch, 
Callin’ loud: 
“James, yer hulkin’, stupid loafer, 
Time yer plowed.” 


Nature’s callin’ from the trout brook, 
Callin’ whish: 
“Son, yer poor, tired, lazy feller, 
Come and fish.” 


Stranger, if we just swapped places, 
Put it clear, 
Which of all the three a-callin’ 
Would you hear? 
— New York Sun 


Is there any question which voice we had rather hear? 
And if we could follow the path of inclination these beauti- 
ful mornings, would it always lead us to our work? Isn’t 
there something almost irresistible in the call of nature, and 
doesn’t the path of duty that leads to the school-room seem 
just a trifle hard to tread some days? Can we wonder the 
boy plays truant? Down in our hearts we sympathize 
with him, and we argue with only half sincerity when we try 
to convince him that the mornings and after school hours 
give plenty of time to enjoy the beautiful out-of-doors. Per- 
haps according to Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in his article on 
“Play,” in “Charities and The Commons,” the child is 
justified in playing truant. Dr. Hutchinson says: 


The boasted organization of our civilization is an organization for 
grown-ups, and has left the child out of its calculations. — 

Because the child is deprived of the proper opportunity to develop 
his body, we build beautiful palaces for his incarceration during the 
hours of daylight so that we may overdevelop his brain. If this were 
not so stupid it would be criminal. The real business of the child ‘is 
not to pass examinations but to grow up. ‘ . 

The school-room must relinquish at least one-half of its claim upon 
the time and strength of our children. Our school-rooms should be 
relieved of the mere nursery duty of keeping children out of harm and 
mischief, with which they are now loaded, and the playground should 
be organized, supervised, and recognized, as a vital and co-ordinate 
branch of our scheme of education. One of the most valuable influ- 
ences of the school is the effect of the children upon each other. But 
this can be obtained in its perfection only upon the playground. Cut 
down the school hours one-half and double the playground hours, 
and you will have done more for the physical, mental, and moral 
health of Young America than by any other possible step. Better a 
playground without a schoolhouse, than a schoolhouse without a play- 
ground. — Woods Hutchinson, M.D., in “Charities and The Commons’ 


Perhaps it will be well for us to re-read what Dr. Hutchinson 
says. Perhaps it will help us to feel the place that play 
shouldJhave in a child’s life. We are glad he speaks as he 


does about relieving the school-rooms of “the mere nursery 
duty of inaiag chine out of harm and mischief,” for in 
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spite of all our efforts to make the seat work of real educa- 
tional value to them, we know as well as anyone that the 
term “busy work” exactly expresses the nature of work we 
give them to do. We must keep the children “out of harm 
and mischief” while the other classes recite. So we plan 
and put much time and energy on this very work. While 
the training the child gets in doing this work may be valuable 
to him he pays a great price for it. He sits in uncomfortable 
positions, in oftentimes bad air, and does his work in a half- 
hearted way, for it ceases to be of interest to him when it is 
the same kind of work he has done day after day, week after 
week, and month after month. If it were possible for the 
child to be really free, and play between recitations, he would 
come to us rested and eager for his lesson, instead of so tired 
that he has little enthusiasm for the class.GIt seems that 
such a plan as Dr. Hutchinson has outlined in general might 
be worked out in detail, to the profit of both teacher and 
child. 

With this month closes another year’s work. We look 
back over the past year and think of the children we 
have taught. We have worked earnestly and conscien- 
tiously, we feel that we have given them much of our very 
lives, and as they pass out that last afternoon we ask our- 
selves, “What have these children gotten in my room that 
will be of real value to them?” But we do not confine 
this question to those who pass from our particular rooms, 
but we ask it of ourselves concerning those of all grades, and 
especially those who complete the eighth grade and high 
school work this spring. “What vital things have they gotten 
during all their school years? How well are they prepared 
to meet the life before them without more preparation?” 
Would we really like to know the answers to these questions ? 
I am sure we have already heard and read many expressions 
on this subject, for parents, business men, educators, news- 
papers, and magazines are not averse to expressing themselves 
as dissatisfied with the work our schools do. Our schools 
and system have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; the efficiency of our pupils is not commensurate 
with the time, money, and energy expended. The opinion 
of many parents is expressed in the following: 


“My child can paint an indifferent picture, he can read music reas- 
onably well, he can name many of the trees and flowers in his locality, 
but he: cannot spell well, he cannot read the newspapers intelligently, 
and he is slow and inaccurate in all his mathematical calculations. 
He has a smattering of many subjects, but thoroughness in none.” 


We should like to feel that statement could be made of 
only a very few cases but we find parents and business men 
are not alone in their complaint against the public school 
system. May I give a few extracts from some addresses, 
newspapers, and magazines ? 


We all know the children of the last two decades in our schools 
have not been educated. With all our training we have trained no- 
body. With all our instructing we have instructed nobody. 

— Woodrow Wilson, President of Princeton University 


. . The courses in the higher grades are not yet, in spite of sundry 
changes adapted to the needs and interests of the pupils. The educa- 
tion is either too abstract or too dull and unprofitable from their point 
of view or that of their parents; the work of the school needs to be re- 
cast, to be made more attractive, more vital and more practical. 

— Dr. Draper, Commissioner of Education, New York City 


G. Stanley Hall says one hundred fifty-one school days are not enough. 
He says the schools are suffering from feminization; that the teachers 
are poorly trained, and insufficiently paid; that the textbooks are get- 
ting worse; that children are not taught pure English; that there is too 
much legislation regarding education, and the moral side of educa- 
tion is almost neglected. 


“‘We believe that in our complex school system a special effort should 
be made to teach the fundamentals. While the vital quality of educa- 
tion should not be neglected in favor of mechanical routine, yet the 
business world has a right to demand that our schools should give 
thorough training in the essentials, and our schools should not fail 
to satisfy this demand.” 

— From Declaration of Beliefs and Principles, formulated by School 

Superintendents of New England 


Our system of public education should be so broadened in its 
as to include not merely the traditional studies, excellent and i 
pensable in their way, but also instruction relative to the trades and 
the home. Our immediate purpose is to take in providing for 
the ninety five-percent who are not now trained for s vocation, aq 











vantages corresponding to those enjoyed by the relatively few who are 
trained in the professional and technical schools. . . . 
The school system shoulé# be aimed primarily to fit the scholar 
for actual life, rather than for a university. 
— President Roosevelt 


Since an overwhelming majority of children will never receive more 
education than they get in the elementary schools, the proper element- 
ary school would be, not a link in a chain, a preparatory department 
of the high school, but a —— thing in itself, a complete education 
of a very practical nature. Its first object would be to educate chil- 
dren, not for a world of culture and professional attainment, but for 
a world of industrial pursuits. . . . 

Our curriculum is arranged as a series of ladders, leading from 
primary school to grammar school, from grammar school to high school, 
and from high school to college. While intended to be democratic, it 
is in fact entirely aristocratic, since it redounds to the advantage of a 
small ftaction of the children who attend school, the children of the 
prosperous and intellectual classes. 

— Rheta Childe Dorr in the November Delineat 





True, great business is not everything. Money-making is not all. 
But we must bear in mind that the main business in life is to make a 
living, and he whose learning, tastes and wants are cultivated beyond 
his capacity to earn, is predoomed to certain misery. 

The acutest misery in the world is not among those whose pos- 
session and outlook are narrowed down by lifelong poverty, but among 
those who see enticing things they cannot reach, dream sweet dreams 
they cannot realize, and to whom the world is wide and beautiful, 
and their prison cell small and dark. 

“The world owes every man a living.”” The state owes every man 
an education in the fundamentals that will enable him to get on in life. 
But, when the state, instead of fitting him for this, by false education 
unfits him for it, it does him a grievous wrong. 

Higher learning and cultivation of the esthetic are not by any means 
to be condemned, but they must be the superstructure, not the founda- 
tion. The first things that make the nation are not the learned scholar, 
the famous artist, the magic musician, but the practical farmer, the 
skilled mechanic, the successful merchant. ‘The nation’s true greatness 
is not in its libraries, its halls of art, its temples of music, but in its 
farms, its factories and marts. Our sweetest national song is the 
rhythmic hymn of industry. Our highest glory is in the happy homes 
of a prosperous people. — Anderson (Indiana) Herald 


And we cannot comfort ourselves with the thought that 
these criticisms pertain to our schools of five or ten 
years ago, and that they could not truthfully be made now 
for these have all been made within the past year. 

The children come to school six, eight, or twelve years, 
as the case may be, trusting the schools to give them the 
bread that shall make of them the strongest, most efficient, 
most capable men and women it is possible for them to be- 
come. While what we have given them has not been ex- 
actly a stone, we realize it has not been the food best adapted 
to their needs. Dr. HutcNinson says we fail to make the 
best physical specimens of our children; Dr. Wilson says 
we fail in the intellectual realm; Dr. Hall feels we scarcely 
touch the moral side of their natures, and everybody knows 
we have failed to give the hand training, which should come 
along with the physical, menta!, and moral training. 

Happily, educators do more than to point out the faults 
of our system, they seek for a better system, and many of them 
feel that a better one is near at hand. No doubt the change 
will come gradually and it is well that it shculd. Theories 
are not always so easily and satisfactorily worked out as it 
would seem; yet we know that no new 
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value to the ninety-five per cent who never pass beyond the 
high school, and the seventy-five per cent who never go 
farther than the sixth grade. 

Certainly nothing can be of more interest to the primary 
teacher than to watch the working out of different courses 
of study, and to note any changes that may be suggested in 
the eS in which she is particularly interested, for she 
-certainly will have her share to do in helping build the ladder 
by which we hope to rise. 





A Class Picture 


Axice P. ROBINSON 


’ The children had made a great many objects and illustra- 
tive pictures with paper and scissors, but the work did not 
seem to appeal to them. The teacher worked hard in her 
endeavor to arouse interest among her pupils, dwelling at 
length on the description of objects before cutting, or telling 
with all the dramatic power at her command the story to be 
illustrated, yet she could not lead them to express their ideas 
freely; in fact, they seemed to make little effort to express any 
ideas at all. Although the result of the work was disappoint- 
ing, and at times discouraging, the teacher persevered, be- 
lieving that she would eventually find some way of awakening 
interest. Each lesson was made as attractive as possible 
and presented in an entirely new way each time, until a class 
picture was tried. Happy thought! It worked like a charm, 
brushing away difficulties until the babies were happy and en- 
thusiastic over telling stories with the scissors. 

One morning, after paper and scissors were distributed by 
monitors, one of the larger pupils fastened a large gray sheet 
of bogus paper, about 18 by 20 inches, on which was pasted a 
cutting of the old woman in the shoe, on the blackboard in front 
of the class. The children recognized the picture at once, 
and their faces beamed with happy expectation, until the 
teacher told them that she had begun the picture and wanted 
them to finish it for her during that lesson, explaining that 
she would paste on the little boys and girls as fast as they 
cut them. Instantly there was a merry clicking of scissors 
and little fingers grew busy. 

The teacher passed along the aisles, speaking words of 
encouragement and offering suggestions whenever needed, 
at the same time gathering up +he finished cuttings, which 
she pasted at once about the old woman in the shoe. Happy 
little hearts swelled with pride as their little boys and girls 
became members of the old woman’s family. The less for- 
tunate ones paused long enough to glance up and admire the 
picture, and then resumed work with renewed interest, 
striving more than ever to make a figure nice enough to join 
the happy throng in the picture. All the little paper boys and 
girls were arranged on the desks so teacher could see them 
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system will be worked out on the spur 
of the moment, but will be the result 
of years of thought and study on the 
subject. The work that has been done 
along the line of child study has sug- 
gested many things, and the system cf 
the future will take into consideration 
the ability of ‘the pupil in different 
directions at different ages, and will 
attempt to teach him particular sub- 
jects at the time when his application 
and study will yield him best results. 

Not only will the so-called “essential 
subjects” receive more attention than 
they now do, but we believe that the 
very purpose of the entire course will 
be changed. Instead of twelve years 
following each other in a sequence that 
shall give best preparation to the five 
per cent who enter college, it will strive 
to give the work that will be of most 






The lily has an air, 
And the snowdrop a grace, 
And the sweet pea a way, 
And the heartsease a face — 
Yet there’s nothing like the rose 
When she blows. 
—Christina Rosetti 
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as she passed, and her attention was frequently called to some 
funny antic of these paper folk if she failed to notice it. 

At the conclusion of the lesson, the old woman’s family 
numbered twenty-eight children, representing the work of 
twenty-eight , little boys and girls —only one cutting was 
taken from each child. This picture was given the place of 
honor in the room for many days and was a joy to the chil- 
dren for a long time. 

The growing picture proved an incentive to all the pupils, 
encouraging them to make efforts to do their very best. It 
was also the means of obtaining larger and bolder cuttings. 
The results were so pleasing that the same plan was tried 
in all the primary rooms. Frequently the same story was 
cut the second, and even the third time, but the children 
never lost interest. There was always a little variety in the 
material used, however, sometimes the objects being cut from 
gray paper and mounted on black paper, then again black 
was used for the objects and gray for the mount. Occasion- 
ally a little color was introduced in the way of a landscape 
with the objects in their natural colors, but results were best 
in the black and gray. 

Some of the stories illustrated, besides “The Old Woman 
in the Shoe,” were “The Children at Recess,” with the 
schoolhouse in the distance, “‘ The Game of Jack be Nimble,” 
“The Pied Piper,” and “The Hen and Chickens,” the 
teacher always cutting the central figure. 





A School-room Problem and 
‘How It was Solved 


M. M. GRANT 


“TI do wish the little girls in my room would wear their 
hair braided, or at least tied back neatly with a ribbon,” 
said Mary Ellis to her mother. y 

They were sitting around the reading table in the cozy little 
library, and Mary was looking over some language papers. 

The language lesson was written, and the subject of it was 
found in the little pictures cut from the Prmwary EDUCATION 
supplement, and pasted at the top of the sheet. 

“What did you say, my dear?” absently asked Mrs. 
Ellis, who had been much occupied in picking up a dropped 
stitch in the fleecy white shawl she was knitting. ox, 

“Why, about the children’s hair,” said Mary. “Look 
here, mother,” and she handed her mother a paper which 
had a long hair sticking to it. It had evidently been stuck 
to the top of the sheet with the picture. 

“This is Katie McClure’s paper, and Katie has the greatest 
mop of hair you ever saw, and she wears it hanging down 
every which way. It is always getting into her ink-well, 
tangling in her desk, catching on the buttons of her coat, 
and sweeping the floor when she picks up the scraps and 
waste paper under her desk. I do not think it a bit clean 
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or tidy to let a little girl come to school with her hair hanging; 


do you, mother? You always braided mine when I went 
to school.” 


“T do not blame you for feeling so about it. It is cer- 


tainly very unsightly as well as very unsanitary, and besides 


it spoils the child’s hair by roughening it and breaking it off,”’ 
said Mrs. Ellis. - 

“More than half the little girls in my room wear their 
hair that way,” said Mary. “I wonder if there is any way 
in which I can effect a reform,” and she looked inquiringly 
at her mother. 

“Why, yes,” said Mrs, Ellis, “but of course it must be done 
in a very tactful way. Is there any little girl in your room 
who wears her hair neatly braided ?” 

“Yes, there is Retta Bannerman,” said Mary, doubtfully, 
thinking of Retta’s tight little pork-grease colored braids. 

“Well, why don’t you praise the neatness of Retta’s hair, 
and tell the children how much nicer it keeps the hair to 
have it braided or tied back neatly? Tell them how much 
more comfortable it is in the’warm weather, and how it will 
not tangle into their coat buttons and hooks in the winter. 
You might say incidentally that you like braided hair, and 
that when you were a little girl you wore your hair so.” 

“But some of the mothers take great pride in the chil- 
dren’s “curls,” though I know that most of these same 
“curls” are made with much trouble and inconvenience 
by means of wound rags and kid “curlers,” said Mary. 

“You can say then, that by braiding, their hair will be so 
much the nicer to be let down and curled when they are 
“dressed up,” said her mother. 

“But I do not want to seem to dictate,” hesitated Mary. 

“No fear of that, if you go about it in the right way,” said 
Mrs. Ellis. 

So the next day Mary went to school, and looking out 
over the forty-five rb and girls, she gave them “good- 
morning” — spoke of it’s being Albert’s birthday, and 
that he must carry the flag —admired Irene’s new plaid 
dress, and praised the neat braids on Retta’s prim little head. 

“Do you know, children,” said she, “when I was a little 
girl my mamma used to braid my hair when I came to school.” 

Then she proceeded to follow out her mother’s suggestion, 
and tactfully she drew their attention to the real if not the 
apparent untidiness of the fashion of wearing the hair hanging 
loose in school. 

In the afternoon came Julia, her mop of crimped blonde 
hair braided in two plaits, and tied up behind each ear with 
a wide blue ribbon. 

“Mamma said she’d braid my hair to-morrow. She didn’t 
have time this noon,” said Clara looking admiringly at Julia. 

“Your suggestion is bearing fruit already,” said Mary 
Ellis to her mother that evening. 

Day by day, more and more of the little girls came with 
hair neatly tied up or braided, and big bows and braids 
were “‘all the style.” 

And the “style’’ spread to other rooms besides Miss Mary’s, 
who had now no more cause to complain of frousled and 
tangled heads of hair. 





To*study out of books; 


And ready are to go; 


To No. 20 School? 








June days too pleasant are, by far, 


These days were made to study flow’rs, 
And stones, and trees, and brooks. 


The work we did on former days — 
Our room is very cool — , 
Please, won’t you come, June seventeenth, 


The Summer Solstice 


(June 21 is the day of the year when 
the sun is farthest from the equator.) 


In the month of June, when the world 
is green, 
When the dew beads thick on the clover 


So we all have packed our satchels spray, 


But ere we start, we ask that you of hay, 
Will come and let us show 


And the noons are rife with the scent 

And the brook hides under a willow 
screen; 

When the rose is queen, in Love’s de- 
mense, 

Then the tune is too sweet and too 
light to stay; 

Whatever the sun and the dial say, 

This is the shortest day! 


— Edith Thomas 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Flower Stencils 


Part I 


Flower stencils will be our first effort in the design work 
for this month of flowers. We shall take the tulip. We 
drew and painted it earlier in [the season. Its shape is sim- 
ple, and its colors are beautiful. I shall proceed as I do with 
classes of fifty pupils, ages between seven and nine, to whom 
this work is new. 

I save wrapping paper, yellow in tint, thin, but stiff enough 
to be easily handled. Our 
children are poor and can- 
not bring money for mate- 
rial. Upon each desk is a 
piece of this paper, about 
3” x 4”, and a pair of 
scissors. 

I hold up a piece of 
paper like that upon the 
desks, but much larger. 
Folding it upon the long 
diameter, I cut a tulip 
without leaves, Upon my 
table is a flat dish of water. 
Into it I dip the stencil 
and stick it up on the 
board, I cut several sten- 
cils, putting them ‘up in 
this way. I vary the form 
as much as I can, adding 
leaves, etc They soon fall 
from the board, but remain long enough for all to see. When 
all are down, the childrencut. At first only the best are put 
up as mine were. Later 
a row are put up and the 
best chosen. 





Part II 


To-day we go a step 
further. Upon each desk 
is an oblong of paper as 
before, scissors, a piece 
of gray drawing paper, 
slightly larger than the 
stencil paper, and a box 
of crayonart. Again, I 
cut several stencils. I 
hold one up against the 
board and rub in with 
color, using light slanting 
strokes. 

We talk about mixing 
color, for we intend to 
make gold and crimson tulips. Then the children cut sten- 
cils, and rub them in with color upon the gray paper. After 
they are done, we have 
our picture gallery; 
then the best papers 
are taken to the front 
and we tell why they 
were chosen, correct 
mistakes, etc. This 
is a most excellent ex- 
ercise in all drawing 
lessons if not carried 
to excess. These 
single flower stencils 
are used for borders, 
all over-designs, deco- 
ration for booklets, 
etc. 





Part III 


Upon each desk is 
a 3” square of stencil 





paper, and scissors. I take a square large enough to be easily 
seen by all. I fold it into halves, and then into quarters; 
then upon the diagonal of the quarter. I cut the tulip on the 
diagonal or upon the straight edge of the triangle. When 
the square is opened my tulip is repeated. I stick mine 


upon the board with water as before. All are removed 
before the children cut. You will be pleased with the 
original work the children will begin to do. We use the 
repeated flowers for borders, decoration of box tops, etc. 
They are handled just as the single flower stencils are. 

By this time some of our little people make stencils which 
I wish to keep. They are outlined upon stiff cardboard, cut 
out with a sharp knife, and varnished on both sides. They 
then become part of my permanent collection for inspiration 
next year. 

We have made stencils of the tulip, the carnation, the 
daffodil, the thistle, the dandelion, the morning glory, the 
pond lily, the calla, and easter lily, oak leaves, and acorns, 
various leaves and many conventional designs. Our course 


of study frowns upon too much writing for busy work for 
primary children. Design is most valuable busy work. It 
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cultivates habits of accuracy, judgment and, care. It is 
distinctly quiet work, and so is a boon to the teacher. 
After some practice, children need little and often no direc- 
tion from the teacher. Their interest in it is great, even six- 
year-old children never tire of it. 





Pitch Game 


Marcaret Kipp, Supervisor Training School for Teachers, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


For the game, four cards should be made with a staff and 
G clef, on,each line. The lines of the staff should be an 
inch andfa¥quarter apart. The cards should be marked 
respectively ‘‘ Home,” “First Base,” “Second Base,” “Third 
Base.” - The “‘Home”’ base should be twenty-three inches 
long. The others should each be a foot long. 


Home 





First BAsE SECOND BASE THIRD BASE 
[ y ec - chia tieiamemennall = SI I 
thy {| | eanremomaneeinns | a 
‘ c . 7 7 er er = —— 


The ‘‘Home” card should be fastened on a board and 
small wire brads should be hammered in the staff an inch 
and a half apart, as represented in the diagram. 

Fourteen letters will be needed. Each letter should be 
on a card 1}” square. In the middle of each card should 
be a hole just large enough to go over the brad. 

There should be a staff with letters on the board for refer- 
ence. 

















Place the cards about the room. “Home” in front, “First 
Base” on the right, ‘Second Base” at the back, “‘ Third Base” 
on the left. 

Distribute the letters among the children. Each child 
in turn puts his card in its own place on the “Home” staff, 
with the letter side out. If a mistake is made, the child 
must consult the blackboard staff. 

When all the letters are on the staff, a child is called up. 
He takes off a letter — G for instance, notices its position on 
the staff, carries it to the first base and holds it on the G 
line. If he is correct, the children say, ““G has won first 
base.” He then carries it to the next base, and holds it on 
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the G line. The children say ““G has won second base.” 
The child goes to the third base in the same way, and then 
home, where he places the letter on the nail, with the plain 
side out. The children say, “‘G has made a home run.” 

If a mistake is made at any base, the children say “Wrong” 
and the letter is out of the game. 

The game is continued until all the letters are used. At 
the end, the home runs are counted and the names of the 
successful pitches given. 

The cards may be of two colors — half of each color. 
Two opposing teams may thus be represented. 





For Pose Drawings 


I have never been able to get very good pose drawings from 
my first grade children until this year. The usual figure of 
the first grade illustrative drawing has always had a very 
peculiar anatomy; arms fastened to the neck, arms and 
legs always straight, and growing out of an oblong which 
represented the body. 

I determined to change this if possible, and to accomplish 
my aim I gave each pupil a hektograph copy of some skeleton 
men to be copied for busy week. Sometimes they were 
copied with pencil, sometimes with colored crayons, and some- 
times they were made on the desks with pegs. The pupils 
were always pleased with them. After the skeletons could 
be made to walk, run, bend over, etc., the pupils were 
given colored crayons, and told to put dresses on the figures. 
It was fun as well as training. Later, I chose a boy to stand 
in front of the class and hold a flag, and we made his picture 
on our papers. First we drew his skeleton on paper, then we 
began to put his clothes on step by step, beginning with his 
sleeve, the coat, the trousers, and so on. 

These are some of the Augsburg’s skeletons we used: 


Busy Work 


A couple of mothers visited my room of seventy little tots 
the other day, and after observing a few devices, one re- 
marked that it was to my advantage to “stand in” with the 
business men of our town, and I indeed use them, thereby 
getting what I want to use, and with no expense to the school. 

Any dry goods store will gladly save the boxes in which 
Hemenway’s silk and twist come. I mention these, as I have 
my class fitted out with them, but spool cotton boxes are 
equally good. ; 

I have each child have one of these boxes in his desk, in 
which to keep pegs of the standard colors, one or more of 
each color; when we want to count, add, subtract, with ob- 
jects, each child has his own property with which to work; 
they are used on the desk, and put away in a moment’s time. 
If they have cards containing new words, put into box as each 
one is learned. When broken, or soiled, you can easily 
replace. At the end of the term, start with a fresh supply. 

A Prmary TEACHER 
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The Story of “Little Tiny” Told with Scissors 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 








These illustrations are designed 
for free hand cutting from black 


- . . 
Representing thc following: 


Birth of Little Tiny in the 
tulip. 

Little Tiny floating on the 
lily pad in company with the 
butterfly. 

Little Tiny carried by a 
sparrow to warmer lands., 

Little Tiny among the flower 
fairies. 

—ITcu:d in Goldenrod Fairy Book, 
sel-cied by Esther Singleton 


cate besenl caste - 
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GAMES AND ACTION SONGS 


The Game of Jolly King Cole 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 

Two players form the gate by uplifted arms, other children pass 
under, and pause with uplifted arms. 

All sing: 

Open the gates up toward the sky, 
Jolly King Cole is passing by, 

He may choose me, he may choose you, 
Open the gates and let him through. 

King Cole passes through while they are singing, when they sing, 
“Open the gates,” etc., the children Jet their arms fall and King Cole 
chooses one for his Queen and the two march off. 

The children form a gate as before, and this time King and Queen 
both pass through. 

This time the children sing: 


Jolly King Cole. 
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This time the King chooses another Queen, and the first Queen 
steps back to take her place in the line. 

The game may continue until all the children have had a chance 
to be Queen, then the players who form the gate lower their arms and 
hold the last Queen and King captive inside. 





What the Dandelions Say 


HARRIETTE WILBUR German Folk Song 
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1, Dan - de - jj on, tell me true, 
2. Dan - de - li - on, tell me true, 
3. Dan - de - li - on,” tell me __ true, 
4. Dan - de - li - tell me true. 
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Do I eer eat a - ter? a de - li - on, 
Have I an- y- mon- ey? Dan-de - li - on, 
What o’- clock the day? Dan - de - li - on, 
Does moth -er want me? Dan-de - li - on, 








tell me true(1)—Yes, I do eat a ter. 
tell me true (2)— Yes, I havemuch mon-ey. 
tell me true (3)— Six o-’clock you say. 

< tell me true (4)— Yes, my moth-er wants me. 


This song is for four litt e girls, each one with a sunbonnet 
on her head and an apron gathered up sack-like to hold a 
quantity of dandelions, or a basket full of them. 1 They 
stand in a line along front of room. The first little girl to 
sing, steps out slightly ahead of the others, takes a yellow 
dandelion from her apron and sings as indicated until she 
reaches the rest in the sixth measure. This she may make 
as long as she requires for the following bit of pantomime: 
(1) Holds dandelion under her chin, then nods and smiles 
roguishly, and finishes the stanza, ‘‘Yes, I do like butter.” 
She then steps back with others. 

The second little girl takes a step ahead, selects a yellow 
dandelion from her collection, and sings second stanza until 
rest is reached, where she stops singing to learn the flower’s 


answer in this way: (2) Holds dandelion to nose, then 
removes it, shuts one eye to ascertain if any pollen has been 
left there on her nose, then rubs it off with her handkerchief, 
and finishes her song with an affirmative nod and a smile, 
“Yes, I have much money.” 

The third child holds up a white-haired dandelion, and 
after singing the sixth measure (3) she blows upon it, until 
the seeds are all off the receptacle, pausing after each puff 
to count it. She then announces the result in the last line 
of her stanza, which need not read “‘six o’clock”’ but what- 
ever her last count was; viz., ‘Eight o’clock, you say,” or 
“Four o’clock, you say,” or ‘‘Seven o’clock, you say.” 

The last little girl also selects a white-haired dandelion, 
and after singing three lines, she, too (4) blows ‘once or 
twice or as many times as are necessary to remove all the 
seeds, and hurries off, singing her last line, followed by the 
oth<r three. 


The Game of Bo-Peep 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


The children stand in a circle to represent sheep. They clasp their 
neighbors’ hands and all hold hands up to form arches. 

Bo-Peep goes in and out between the children while they sing, until 
they come to the words, “Round and Round.” ‘Then they all march 
around the rin 

At the end of the verse bein sung, all form a circle again, facing in, 
and the first one who runs inside is the sheep. 

As the game proceeds, Bo-Peep winds in and out with her sheep, 
she will have another sheep inside, each time. 

The ganie continues until all the sheep are inside the circle. 

The verse to be sung is: 





Bo-Peep 
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Round and round,round and eiahadaad and round we go. 








The Butterflies 


BerTHA E, Busu, lowa 
(A Finger Play for very little Folks) 


(Let each child cut two tiny butterflies with outspread wings, from 
yellow, brown, or white tissue paper. Moisten them in the middle, 
and stick on the finger nail of the first finger, which taps lightly on the 
desk, the other fingers all being concealed, while the first two lines are 
recited. At.the words “One flew away ” the second finger is deftly 
substituted for the first, and the butterfly has flown away. The same 
manceuvre is repeated with the other hand at “There goes the other.” 
At “Here he comes back,” and “Here comes his brother,” the first 
fingers, bearing the butterflies, again take the places of the empty second 


fingers.) 
Two pretty butterflies * each upon a flower, 
Sipping sweetest honey for a quarter of an hour! - 
One flies away!? There 3 goes the other! 
Here he comes back! 4 Here 5 comes his brother! 


MorIons 


1 First fingers bearing butterflies tapped lightly on the desk.’ 
a First finger of right hand withdrawn and second finger substi- 
tu 

3 First finger of left hand withdrawn and second substituted. 

4 Second finger of right hand withdrawn and first substituted 

5 Second finger of left hand withdrawn and first substituted. 
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An A, B, G, D Story 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


|: was a hot, muggy morning. Dan’s eyes wandered 
slowly from his tablet to the window, and from the win- 
dow back again to his tablet. Dan was the very new- 
est and smallest boy in the first grade. The row of 

figures Miss Anna had made for him didn’t mean much to- 
day. Dan didn’t know what five taken from five left. But 
he did know what Mother taken from Dan for a whole 
long day, was going to eave. It would leave a very lonely 
little Dan. 

A big fly crawled lazily along Dan’s tablet. He put him- 
self exactly in the b'ank after Miss Anna’s neat 

,ore: = 

He looked so like a b‘g, round naught that Dan quickly 

took the hint and wro e 


5—5=0 


The minutes dragged along. Dan’s eyes now looked 


straight at the big clock. It would strike soon. And when 
it did, Mother’s train wou'd whistle and away she would go. 
A big, slow tear started out of Dan’s right eye. It ran along 
his cheek. On his chin it met a tear from his left eye. Both 
in one big drop, they splashed on the tablet. 

Away flew the fly with a loud buzz. Just then Miss Anna 
came down the aisle. She stopped to look at Dan’s number 
work. She saw a wet spot on the paper. Then she saw 
Dan’s wet eyes. 

“Why, Dannie,” she said, “what’s the trouble?” 

.; Dan swallowed hard. 

- “Miss Anna,” he said, “I’ve got feelings here.” Dan put 
his fat little fist on his left side. 

‘“‘What kind of feelings, dear?” said Miss Anna gently. 
Miss Anna lived at Dan’s house. She knew all about Mother’s 
going to the city for a whole day. 

“T don’t just know,” said Dan. ‘Just feelings. Please, 
Miss Anna, may I go home?” 

“Tf you hurry,” said Miss Anna, looking at the clock, 
“‘you’ll get there before she leaves. But come back this 
afternoon, Dannie.” 

Dan ran every step of the way home. He was just in time 
for a good-bye kiss and several hugs. In the middle of one 
of them, he whispered something in Mother’s ear. 

“Tf it will make the time any shorter to you, Dannie,” 
said Mother, ‘‘you may stay at home. I will tell Miss Anna 
about it to-night.” 

After Mother had gone, Dan decided to borrow Father’s 
new fish-basket and go fishing. Dan had a beautiful new 
pole and line of his very own. So, with some bait, a box of 
doughnuts, and the old dog, he set out for the little trout 


‘brook which came tumbling, cool and clear, down from the 


hills. 

On the bank, Dan and Duke sat down and waited patiently 
for a bite. After a long, long time, there came a real jerk 
cn the line. Dan pulled in just as Father did. And at the 
end of the line, was a small trout. That was for Mother’s 
supper. Now, he must get one for Father, too. 
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Warmer and heavier grew the air. Great banks of cloud 
rolled up over the hills. Duke stretched himself out and 
went off into a doze. Dan’s eyes grew so heavy, he thought 
he would rest a little, too. 

Father’s trout could be caught later, just as well. So, 
with a small, slippery fish, held tight in one hand, he lay 
down beside Duke and was soon sound asleep. 

Two hours and more went by. Dan dreamed he was a 
big man hunting lions in a hot jungle. There was a terrible 
roaring. One of the lions had him down in some bushes. 
His great yellow eyes were close to Dan’s. His hot tongue 
touched his cheek. With a scream, Dan awoke. 

Black clouds hid the sun. Rain was beginning to fall. 
The roaring of the lion turned out to be the crash of thunder. 
Duke, who was kissing his little master awake, was the only 
lion in sight. 

Dan got to his feet. He still clung fast to the trout. He 
was so much more asleep than awake, that he turned the 
wrong way. Instead of going down the hill toward home, 
he went up. 

By and by, he and Duke came to a little schoolhouse. It 
was much smaler than the one where Dan: went in town. 
School was out. But Dan crept up on the doorstep out of the 
rain. And there, in a row, were three bright, shining tin 
pails. . Just as Dan spied the pails, out flashed the sun, 
brighter than ever. Soon every dripping leaf and grass- 
blade and flower-petal was drying itself in the hot rays. 

Dan dried himself, too, while he studied the three little 
pails. On one was ared A. On the next, was a white B. 
And on the third, was a blue C. Dan hadn’t been to school 
long. But Mother had taught him to read and spell, and of 
course he knew all the letters. Now, pails usually held 
something to eat. Perhaps, the A meant Apples. B, might 
be Bread and Butter. And, C — well, C might mean Cold 
Chicken. 

Dan said these words over and over till his hungry little 
mouth fairly watered. At last, very carefully, he raised the 
cover of the A pail. It was empty. The second really held 
a small dry crust of bread. In the third was half a cooky. 

Just as Dan was fitting back the cover of the last pail, 
around the corner of the schoolhouse, came three boys. 

“Hi, there, what you doing with my pail?” cried the big- 
gest one. 

‘“‘And my pail?” shouted the next. 

“And my pail?” laughed the third. 

Dan felt for all the world like Silver Hair herself in the tale 
of the ‘‘Three Bears.” But the smallest boy’s laugh was so 
good-natured, he wasn’t much frightened. 

“‘T wondered what the letters meant,” he said. ‘I thought 
maybe they were for Apples, Bread and Butter, and Chicken.’ 

““My — but I wish they were,” said the biggest boy. 
“T’m hungry all over.” 

‘“*A,” said the middle-sized boy, ‘‘stands for Alan — that’s 
Alan. B stands for Bertram —that’s me. C stands for 
Cyril — the other one of us is Cyril. Now, what’s your 
name?” 

“Daniel Denslow,’”’ said Dan. 

“TD,” shouted the boy who was C. ‘“He’s just the D 
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we've been looking for. There isn’t a D in our school. 
you want to join our club?” 

‘He’s too small,” said A. 

‘I’m large of my age,” said Dan. 
less Duke can.” 

‘‘Who’s Duke?” 

‘‘He’s my dog. He takes care of me when I go away from 
home. There he comes—he’s been chasing squirrels.” 

‘Well, he’s a D, too,” said C. ‘And the two of you will 
make a good-sized member. What do you say, boys?” 

The A, B, C Club went away to the corner of the school- 
house to talk things over. Duke went along and listened. 
Dan waited anxiously. 

At last they came back. C said soberly: 

“The A, B, C Club has decided that you may become 
a member, under these conditions. First, you must show a 
pail marked D. Second, in the pail must be something 
good to eat, which begins with D.” 

“Qh,” cried Dan. ‘‘ You know I can’t do that. Then he 
came to a sudden stop. Duke was coming slowly toward 
him. In his mouth he carried the fish-basket which Dan 
had left down by the road. On the basket was a big D 
which meant Denslow. 

‘Would this basket do?” cried Dan. 

Again the members of the A, B, C Club talked together. 

“The club has decided that a basket marked D will an- 
swer in place of a pail,” said B. “But it must contain some- 
thing good to eat which begins with D.” 

Dan reached down into the basket. There was the box 
of doughnuts. He’d forgotten them until this minute. 

‘“‘Here’s something,” he cried, “I don’t know what it be- 
gins with, but it’s jolly good.” 

Six doughnuts, even though they’re big ones, divided equally 
between four hungry boys and one hungry dog, don’t last long. 

But even before the last sugary crumb was swallowed, 
Dan and Duke were elected members of the A, B, C, D 
Club. And a little later, they were escorted home by the 
club’s other members, with much shouting and laughing 
and barking and beating of tin-pails. 

Mother came home on the last train. 

“Q Mother,” cried Dan, ‘‘I went fishing — Duke and I 
did. And I caught you a trout. And I went to sleep and a 
lion came. Then it rained. And then I found the pails and 
the A, B, C Club. And I’m going to be D and so is Duke. 
And to-morrow’s Saturday. And the Club’s going fishing. 
A’s going to take apple jelly. And B, bread and butter and 
beans, maybe. And C’s going to ask his mother to bake some 
chocolate cake. And I want as many as a dozen big dough- 
nuts rolled in sugar. Please, Mother!” 


Do 


“But I can’t join un- 





The Naughty Monkey 


One Saturday afternoon Johnnie’s father said, “ Johnnie, 
would you like to go to Bronx Park to see all the animals?” 
Johnnie was only too glad to go, and ran to get his coat and hat. 

His mother kissed him good-bye and told him to be a good 
boy. Away he went with his hand in Father’s big one. 

They stopped atrolley-carand “got on.” Johnnie’s father 
let him pay the conductor the fare. It was a long ride before 
they came to the park. 

When they came to Bronx Park there stood a boy selling 
peanuts, “five cents a bag.” Johnnie’s father bought one and 
gave it to him. Then Johnnie was happy, for he was very 
fond of peanuts. 

They saw all kinds of animals, bears, tigers, lions, elephants, 
seals and all the other kinds you can think of. He even had a 
ride on one of the little ponies, and the man let him drive all 
alone. 

By and by they came to the monkeys. There was a large 
cage full of them, in the middle of which was a big bare tree 
upon which the monkeys climbed and played. 

When Johnnie and his father came to this cage, the monkeys 
all rushed forward to the front of the cage to look at them. 
I think they smelled peanuts, for they reached out expecting 
something to eat. One big monkey reached out farther than 
the rest and just asJohnnie was about to give him a peanut, he 


Snatched the whole bagful and ran off with it as fast as he 
could go. 
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Then the fun began. All the other monkeys began to chase 
hin, up the tree and down again, then up and down again, 
across the cage and back. All this time he held the bag so 
tight in his paw, that by and by there came a little hole in the 
bottom of the bag. It grew, and it grew, and it grew, and it 
grew until there was a large hole where the little one had been. 

At first one peanut fell, then another peanut fell, and another 
peanut fell and another peanut fell, and another peanut fell, 
until there was nothing left in the paper bag. 

Down below the other monkeys were having a feast, scramb- 
ling over each other as monkeys do, pushing each other out of 
the way, for the peanuts kept falling all the while. 

The selfish monkey had been running so fast, that he knew 
nothing of what was going on. When he finally settled down 
at the top of the tree to eat his peanuts, he slowly opened the 
bag, grinning all the while, thinking of the fine feast he was 
about to have, when to his surprise, there wasn’t a peanut left. 
Nothing but a paper bag with a big hole in it. 

Jutta DEWITT STEVENS 





The First Flag 


BerTHA E, Bus 
(An Action Play) 


A dear little lady sat * in her chair, 
In her Quaker suit of gray, 

When there came a knocking ? at the door, 
On a long ago June day. 


wd 


She rose 3 from her seat, and she opened the door 
And she courtesied 4 very low, 

For Washington stood there, hat in hand 5 
On that June day long ago. 


“Oh, Mistress Betsy Ross,’ he said,® 
With a bow polite as could be, 

“Will you not make a bonny flag 
For our country and for me?” 


“T’ll make ‘you the finest flag I can,? 
Of red, and white, and blue.” 
She threaded her needles, and cut her cloth,* 
Oh, every stripe was true. 


Each pointed star was just exact; 
The seams would never fray. 
“*Tis a well-made flag,” said quaint Betsy Ross,° 
On that long ago summer day. 


And the soldiers shouted and tossed their caps'? 
And the women waved kerchiefs too," 

As the first flag floated on the air 
With its red, and white, and blue. 


MorIons 


Girls sit very primly at desks with hands crossed on laps. 
Boys knock on desks. 
Boys and girls stand and turn to face each other. 
Girls courtesy to boys. 
Boys remove imaginary hats and bow low. 
Boys speak. 
Girls speak and courtesy. 
Girls are seated and go through motions of cutting cloth, thread- 
ing needles, folding and cutting stars, and basting them on, measuring 
and sewing stripes, and soon. Boys watch them respectfully. 
9 Girls speak as they make believe fold up their work and give it 

to the boys. Boys bow, and girls courtesy in return. 

10 Boys wave caps. 

11 Girls wave handkerchiefs. Meanwhile a flag is carried to the 


front and held up. All salute the flag and join in singing a patriotic 
song. 


Ont Quih WwW 





Clover 
MauDE M. GRANT 
What flower does the honey bee, 
Seek the wide field over, 
Fragrant, dewy, fresh, and sweet ? 
Why, clover, sweet white clover. 
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“SSONE ANOTHER 


A Flag Salute 


The following simple “Salute to the Flag” I am using in 
the second grade this year, and find it to work well. Some 
fine, straight staff bearer is chosen to stand in front and hold 
the flag. The class stands in the middle of the aisle, with 
hands at side, and very erect, facing the staff bearer. Class 
recites: 

Your flag and my flag and how it flies to-day, 

In your land and my land and half a world away; 
Rose-red and blood-red its stripes forever gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white, the good forefather’s dream; 
Your flag and my flag and oh, how much it holds, 

Your land and my land secure beneath its folds; 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker at the sight, 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the Red, and Blue, and White. 


Now class sings one stanza of “‘My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 
Next class salutes, ‘‘We give our heads* and our hearts ? 


to God 3 and our country; one country, one language, and 
one flag.’ 4 


1 Right hand at head, hand parallel with floor, first finger touching 
forehead. 

2 Right hand at heart in same way 

3 Eyes lifted up. 

4 Right arm extended to flag, pointing with first finger. 





Sash Curtains 


Our first grade room is in the sunny southeast corner of our 
building. While we enjoy the sunshine we must not have 
it on our desks. We cast about in our minds for some kind 
of a sash curtain that would be pretty and inexpensive. We 
decided on white tissue paper. Then the children dotted 
them with lilac tinted parquetry circles. 

Taking the greatest width of the sheet we folded down one 
half inch and pasted it over a cord stretched across the win- 
dows at the required distance from the bottom. Two 
sheets to a window give plenty of fullness. The effect is 
very pleasing and artistic. The children feel they are ‘“‘our”’ 
curtains. We have shut out the sunshine, but not the light, 
and have brightened up our rooms with what every passerby 
is pleased to call China silk. A great variety of border de- 
signs may be made by using squares, triangles, half circles, 
or a combination of two of these. 

Minnie A. McCLAtTcHIE 





A School-room Convenience 


Every teacher should have a screen in her room. Cov- 
ered with some substantial, plain colored material pre- 
ferably green, it is an ornament to any room. Its uses are 
manifold. It will conceal a lesson on the board, until one is 
ready for it. The best specimens of drawing or written work 
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may be pinned upon it, and the promise of this recognition 
will be a great incentive to painstaking effort. 

Then some day when Tommy seems to have no higher 
ambition than to entertain his schoolmates by a series of 
pranks, place him on a chair behind this selfsame screen, 
and his good time is doomed. He is out of sight of his audi- 
ence, yet under the eye of the teacher, and within hearing 
of all instruction. 

From day to day, various uses will suggest themselves, 
until the screen has become a necessity, to be ranked with 


the teacher’s desk and book-case. 


F. G, 





Colored Crayons 


I make my own colored crayons for school-room use with 
Diamond Dyes, following directions given in the direction 
book which a friend gave me. The process is very simple. 
I dissolve a package, of the desired color (it must be for wool) 
in hot water, and put it'in bottles until I want to use it. Then 
I put common crayons in a dish and cover them with the 
color for ten or fifteen minutes, and dry in a warm place. 
This has been such a help to me that I want to pass it on to 
other teachers. A. 





An Attractive School-room 


A few weeks ago, I visited a school-room in a nearby vil- 
lage. The teacher met me with a smile and invited me in. 
One could see by her manner she was a teacher who was al- 
ways ready for visitors and not a teacher whose work and 
room have spells of being in disorder. As I listened to the 
classes, I looked around the room. 

The windows were on the left side of the room, and in them 
were many beautiful plants and vines. In the front of the 
room was a blackboard above which was an American flag. 
In the chalk tray there rested several pictures of Lincoln. At 
one end of the blackboard was a calendar of three colored 
butterflies, placed one above the other, and joined with rib- 
bon. I think the calendar pad was on the lowest butterfly. 
On the other side of the door was a chart with a verse about 
Washington, and his picture. On the wall were the colored 
supplements of Primary EDUCATION, which we all find so 
useful. On the side blackboard, was the reading lesson of 
the day. The new words of the lesson were written with a 
colored crayon. Other words were written on stairs, and the 
child who could climb the stairs had his name in a yellow 
house at the top. .On‘this board was a verse about Washing- 
ton, which the children recited. Resting on the chalk tray, 
were flags colored by the children. Above the blackboard 
was a border of bright autumn leaves. 

In one corner of the room was a cupboard, and the ob- 
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jects in this were ar- 
ranged in an orderly 
way, as were the ar- 
ticles in the drawer 
of the teacher’s desk. 
No papers or pencil 
wood littered the floor 
of this room, and the 
desks were all well 


I spent about an 
hour and a half in 
this pleasant room, 
and then left with 
the feeling that here 
I had seen a true 
teacher working in 


talv QTass, 


perfect harmony with thing Like re horses 


her pupils. 
M. L. H. 
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For Teaching 





Direction to 


Beginners 

Anything in the 
way of a game ap- 
peals to the small 
child, so by turning 
our drills into play, 
seemingly, often ac- 
complishes more that 
the regular hum- 
drum lessons. Not 
only are the cardinal 
directions taught by 


this device, but the More ex Tuy (rr . 


child receives good 
ear training. 

A child chosen by 
the teacher is told to 
go to some side of 





He has Four Ww INgs, 
The back ones are 
Tiner than € he front 


ONES, arch help him 


His Dady ¢s made 














the room while the 
other children close 
their eyes. 

He calls then from his station while those at desk guess 
where he is in this manner. “He’s in the east side,” or the 
west side,” as the case may be judging from the sound of his 
voice. After the four main directions are taught the corners 
or northeast, northwest, etc., may be taken. The child 
guessing correctly takes his turn at “hiding.” 

M. A. R. 





Closing Exercises 


I find that at the close of the year, children do not take 
much interest in a formal program, but are delighted with 
the thought that their last afternoon of that school year may 
be spent in dramatization of their stories for their mothers 
or friends. This will give each child an opportunity to take 
some part other than that of singing. If this method is 
followed, the teachers’ work is lighter, for it requires no 
preparation. 





Suggestions for Marching 


’- We have such good times together rainy afternoons, when 
we cannot go out-of-doors to play at recess time. Our 
kindergarten room, containing a piano, is not used in the 
afternoon, so the first three primary rooms march in single 
line into the kindergarten room, and play, “Follow the 
Leader,” one of the teachers. 

Another teacher plays on the piano some attractive music 
with marked accent, sometimes a two-step. 

First, the leader usually marches around the circle and back 
and forth, till all are in good step, then she begins giving simple 
exercises while pupils are still marching; hands on his, 


Four pages from a booklet on the grasshopper made by primary children 


hands on shoulders, hands on head, hands folded behind 
waving above the heads, hands at side. Then running 
on toes, hippity-hop, hopping on one leg, bending over with 
hands on knees imitating camels, walking with head thrown 
back and chest lifted, arms swinging as in a cake-walk, then 
stepping high to imitate a horse. The greatest fun of all, 
is when the leader makes a long freight train by telling each 
pupil to place his hands on the shoulders of the pupil in front, 
and running lightly on his toes. The effect is very pretty 
if the pupils are well under the control of the leader. 

The leader always clapped her hands sharply, once when 
she wanted the action stopped, and changed to another. 

M. M. A. 


A Number Device 

Get as many canceled stamps as you can collect, and make 
the same use of them that I did. I gave them to the pupils 
in my first grade. I gave each pupil a sheet of ruled paper, 
some paste (put it on a small piece of paper) and a tooth- 
pick. I put a piece of wrapping paper on each desk to pro- 
tect it from the paste. A few number combinations were 
written on the board and these the pupil illustrated. 2+1 = 3 
was very attractive when expressed this way: 


00+02=000 


At first the papers were daubed and stamps were “‘skewy”’ 
but the children never tired of the work, and I gave it to them 
about one day in the week. They became quite efficient 
in pasting and placing the stamps — a great help to them in 
their work with the drawing teacher. 

E. 
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Cardboard Modeling 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


f- The month of sunshine and roses is with us again, and 
teachers and pupils are anxiously looking forward to the 
summer vacation, and happy hours to be spent outdoors. 
Many are interested in their gardens where some of the 
plants are beginning to be gay with blossoms, while others 
are giving promise that if they are well taken care of they 
will later do what they can to make tke garden beautiful, 
and so repay the gardener for all his labor and loving care. 

The children will be interested in hearing about other 
gardens, and how in many of the old gardens there used to ke 
placed sun-dials, by which with the help of the sun, people 
could tell the time of day, and how even now, you sometimes 
see sun-dials, in beautiful gardens. 

Below are given the directions for making a sun-dial out 
of cardboard, or heavy paper. The hours are marked on the 
face of the dial the way the shadow would strike on the dial 
in a place whose latitude is 40°. One can easily mark the 
face of a dial for any other latitude either by directions in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” or the directions for making 
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a horizontal dial in ‘“‘Sun-dials and Roses of Yesterday,” }) 
Alice Morse Earle. Always remember that you must ascer- 
tain the angle of the style, which must correspond with the 
latitude of the place where you wish to use it. 


DIRECTIONS FOR SUN-—DIAL 


Give hektographed copy of diagram of pedestal to each 
child, have them cut on all heavy lines, folding on dotted 
lines, using a ruler when folding, paste sides together, having 
the tabs come on the inside, or if you wish, fasten tabs to posi- 
tion by using Dennison’s paper fasteners. 

Give hektographed copy of face of dial to each child 
and have them cut on : 
heavy lines that form the 
square, cutting with a 
knife on line between the 


XI. and I. marks, cutting 
from center of circle to 
edge of outer circle, cut — 


whichever style you wish 
to use, cutting on heavy 
lines and folding on dotted 
line, now slip tab of style 
through slit on face of dial, 
and paste tab on under 
side, creasing style so it 
will stand up straight as 
shown in picture of fin- 
ished object. Paste face 




















of dial on top of pedestal 
and you have the com- 
pleted sun-dial. 














Exercise 


I’u Gornc To 


First Child 
When school is out, I’m going to play — 


Second 
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And I'll go fishing every day. 
Third 
We boys are going to have a show! 


Fourth 
I’ll watch my little garden grow. 

















Fifth 
I'll play with Dolly all I please — 


Sixth 
I’ll sweep the floor and shell the peas, and wash the 
dishes every one. 


Seventh 
I'll do one thing, and that’s — have fun! 
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The Polka Dof$ 
Make a 
Discovery. 


lice E ller. 


(Verses may be read or recited, while Polka Dots act them out — 
each making spy-glass of curved hands. Or, if desirable, different ones 
of the Polka Dots, themselves, may recite, while acting.) 


At the top of the June, all with spy-glasses clear, 

The Polka Dots stood to look back o’er the year; 
Each glass was a dew-drop and held a wee sun — 
If you would see wonders, just go and get one. 


There, over the place where they’d kept old Thanksgiving, 
A wishbone still hung, just as sure as you’re living — 

And not far beyond was a plump Christmas stocking, 
While a host of good wishes round New Years was flocking. 


Next in line were the stars and the hearts red and blue; 
Then the wild little whirlwind of March came in view; 
And next was dear April, all sunny and showery; 

And the little May basket of May, sweet and flowery. 


From the top of the June, then, with spy-glasses clear, 
The Polka Dots turned to look forward a year — 
And if you’ll believe it, there up the new track, 

Were all the“old_holidays coming straight back. 


Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, New Years, and all, 
With leaves to turn golden, or snowflakes to fall; 

There was March afar off, even gayer and bolder, 

And April and May peeping over his shoulder. 


Then, standing a-tip-toe up there on the June, 
The Polka Dots all sang this gay little tune — 
‘All thefdear little{days, they’ll come back— we have found — 
For the round world, itself, only spins round and round!” 





Daisies and Buttercups 
Mary V. Myers 
(Song and drill for twelve little girls) 


Daisy girls (each wearing a crown of daisies and each carry- 
ing a bouquet of daisies, recite) “em 
Six little daisy girls are we, 
Who love sweet daisies white 
That grow upon the meadows green 
And make the hillside bright. 


Buttercup girls (each wearing a crown of buttercups, and each 
carrying a bouquet of buttercups, recite) 
We love the yellow buttercups 
That nod upon the green; 
We think they are the brightest flowers 
That we have ever seen. 
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Daisies (sing) 
The daisies, daisies we love best, 
The daisies that in white are dressed, 
(Looking admiringly at bouquet of daisies) 
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Oh, daisies you are very fair, 
Sweet daisies growing everywhere. 


Buttercups (sing) 
The buttercups we love the best, 
The buttercups in yellow dressed, 
(Looking admiringly at bouquet of buttercups) 
Oh, buttercups are very fair, 
Sweet buttercups grow everywhere. 


Daisy girls (recite) 
The daisies love the buttercups, 
They grow up side by side, 
In white and yellow sheen they dot 
The meadows far and wide. 


Buttercup girls (recite) 
The buttercups the daisies love, 
And both are very fair, 
And where we find the buttercups, 
The daisies, too, are there. 


Daisy girls (with outstretched arms, slowly approaching 


buttercup girls, sing) 
Then come, O come and join our song, 
Of daisies fair and summer long. 


Buttercup girls (with outstretched arms, slowly approaching 
daisy girls, sing) 
We come, we come this summer day, 


All (sing) 
With buttercups and daisies gay. 


(While singing last line of song, each of the daisy girls with 
a partner buttercup girl, twines her arms about her partner, 
the partner doing likewise. At close of song, drop arms, and 
march off stage in pairs, singing “‘Tra, la, la” to Daisy -_ 
Buttercup time.) 














The Flowers of June 


In this exercise, bouquets of buttercups are carried byOne, Three, 
Five, and Seven. Two has a bouquet of daisies; Four has a bouquet 
of clover; Six has a single large rose; Eight has a large bouquet, “of 
beautiful roses. 

Two 
The daisies ’mong the roadside grass 
Are nodding gaily as we pass, 
And telling in their merry way 
That soon Vacation comes to stay. - 


Four 
The tender little clovers bright, 
Whose ‘‘lucky” leaves our eyes delight a } 
Are telling every child they meet | 
About Vacation’s footstens fleet. 


One, Three, Five, and Seven 
The buttercups of shining gold 
Have tales * of butter-liking told; 
But when we hold 2 them to the ear, 
It is Vacation news 3 you hear. 
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Morions 


1 Hold one Buttercup under neighbor’s chin. Four people are 
reciting in concert, and so this means that four neighbors are under- 
going a “butter-liking” examination. 

2 Take another Buttercup. Hold to neighbor’s ear. 

3. The four “neighbors” nod and nod assent with smiling faces. 

Six 
And when we see the lovely rose, 
The queen of every flower that grows, 
Upon the graceful, thorny spray, 
“Vacation days are near,” we say. 


Eight 
When high school pupils essays read, 
O, then bouquets like this we need, 
So roses bloom from year to year 
The graduating folk to cheer, 
To tiny child and older one 
The roses say, “‘School work is done.” 


All 
O welcome blossoms, dear to June, 
With our vacation plans in tune, 
To you a grateful lay we sing 
For all the pleasant thoughts you bring. 


SONG 
(Tune; “London Bridge is Falling Down’’) 


Thanks, O blossoms, sweet and gay, 
For the bright, happy way 
You are pointing out to-day, 

Hail Vacation! 


While our grateful notes we sing 

For the joys blossoms bring, 

All our thoughts are on the wing 
Toward Vacation. 


’Mong the blossoms we will stray, 

Knowing free, healthy play, 

Gaining strength for next year’s way 
Through Vacation. 





Soap Bubble Land 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 


(For eight little girls, all in white, with big bows of some misty mater- 
ial, as chiffon or maline,in their hair. Four of the little girls carry 
pipes and little cups of water, with which to blow bubbles, letting them 
float at will, while the others speak. 

To make the bubbles last, shave a piece of white soap about the size 
of a walnut into a cup of warm water and stir in a teaspoon of glycer- 
ine. Have all as misty as possible. ) 

Oh, a wonderful country is Soap Bubble Land, 
Of dainty colors, and airy flight, 
Where the fairy queen dwells 
Mid enchanted dells, 
And holds her captives in rainbow light. 
Oh dance with me 
On a bubble gay 
Through the summer air, 
As it floats away. 


Do you think the bubbles really break, 
When they fly apart in a silver shower? 
If you would know, 
As the fairies do, 
That they vanish away to the elfin’s bower — 
Then dance with me 
On a bubble gay, 
And see where it goes 
When it floats away. 


If you but knew of the hidden charm 
That lies enchained in the bubble’s hear, 
How the blue-bells chime 
(Continued on page 296) 
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75 Years of Experience Behind the Quality of Our Goods 


; a 


LEADERS 
IN THE 
CRAYON WORLD 


THE HOUSE 
OF 
QUALITY 





Works and Laboratories of the American Crayon Co., iocated at 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Manufacturers of 

Water Color Paints of all kinds. 

White Enameled Blackboard Crayons of every description. 
*‘Hygiceia Dustless.’’ ‘‘Steo Dustless.’’ ‘‘Talco Dustless.”’ 

Colored Drawing Crayons. 

Crayograph. Crayonette. Crayonart. Pastello. 

Lecturers’ Crayons. Kindergarten Crayons, etc. 

Ask your dealer for goods. Write for catalogue and prices. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
1300 HAYES AVENUE . . SANDUSKY, OHIO. 











Every Primary Teacher Should Have 
A Copy of 


WHAT AND HOW 


By H. O. PALEN and ANNA W. HENDERSON 


A book arranged especially to meet the needs of busy teachers who will welcome 
a relief from the daily problem of handwork for their youngest pupils. 


A book containing chapters on Stick-laying, Weaving, Free-hand Cutting, Form 
and Color, Clay Modeling, Sewing and Construction Work. Each 
chapter a monograph complete in itself, describing the occupation, giving 
full and detailed directions for its application in the school-room, and 
outlining a year’s course in each line of work. 


A book with plates showing reproductions in color of all work to be so developed in the school-room, twenty- 
one different colors being used in the printing of this volume. 


A book so perfectly adapting the kindergarten occupations and busy work to the needs of the graded 
schools that any grade teacher can successfully introduce into her school these valuable supple- 
ments to the regular course of study. 


WHAT AND HOW is beautifully bound in pebbled cloth, with artistic cover design. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


Send for special descriptive circular of this helpful and unusual book 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 








TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you | interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 294) 
With a fairy rhyme, 
When a light soap bubble flies apart 
If you would know, 
Give me your hand, 
And float with me 
To Fairy Land. 


You’ve only to close your drowsy eyes, 
And near to a pansy lay your head, 
When June is here, 
And the roses near, 
And the salvia is nodding red. 
And the bubble soft 
Will waft you far 
To the elfin land 
Where the fairies are. 





The Awakening of the Roses 


ALICE E. ALLEN 

The following play may be given simply among the children in their 
seats, each taking the part he likes. Or, if desired as a “last day” 
program, may be given something as follows: 

Choose a little girl for the Red Rose Princess, and six smaller girls 
for her Roses in Waiting. ‘They wear as many roses as convenient, 
and, if the drill suggested at close is given, each carries a small hoop 
wound with roses. Choose a little boy for the Sunbeam Prince and 
six smaller boys for his Sunbeam Guards. Each carries a slim pointer, 
wound with gilt paper, as a wand. 

A tiny girl, who can act well, is the Fairy of the Flower Cup. Small 
children, who have no other parts, may be her attendant Fairies. An 
older girl is June. Three or more babies are Bees. Any number of 
boys are Birds, and any number of girls, Butterflies. All the other 
children are Garden Flowers — Pansy, Peony, Pink, Lily, Larkspur, 
and any others. 

If the play is given out-of-doors, arrange a swing for the Rose Prin- 
cess. On either side, in a hammock, are three of her Roses in Wait- 
ing. If the play is given in-doors and this same arrangement can be 
made, so much the better. If not, use a raised seat for the Rose Prin- 
cess; and cushions for the Roses in Waiting. 

When the Play opens, the Rose Princess and her Roses in Waiting 
are arranged as above. They are asleep, but sway lightly. The 
Garden Flowers are prettily grou at one side of stage. Among 
them are concealed the Fairy of the Flower Cup and her Attendant 
Fairies. 

Garden Flowers sing “The Fairy Spell,” while the Fairy 
of the Flower Cup and attendant Fairies act tt out as 
daintily as may be. In the first stanza, Fairy of the 
Flower Cup springs airily into view; in second, while song 
is given very, very softly, she dances along toward the 
roses; in third, she acts out the ringing of bells; in 
third, the other Fairies spring up. In fourth, all dance, 
while Roses wake, sit up, listen, and watch, falling quickly 
asleep again; in fifth, Fairy of the Flower Cup and 
other Fairies assume pretty poses, waving arms lightly 
above Roses as if wrapping them in dreams. As song 
is finished, Fairies disappear among Garden Flowers. 


The Fairy Spell 


A. E. A. P. &. Hi. 
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One morning, very early, 
Before the sun was up, 

A dainty little fairy 
Sprang from a flower cup. 

















So still it was — so early, 
No bees were there to hum, 
No little bird was singing — 
A white moth saw her come. 


She climbed upon a dewdrop, 
The blossom-bells she rang, 
Till all the little fairies 
Came forth and danced and sang. 
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Some little roses opened — 
The song they longed to keep — 
But ah —’e’en while they listened — 
They all fell fast asleep. 


And wrapped in deepest slumber 
They’ll stay — the fairies tell — 

Till June with golden sunbeams 
Shall break the magic spell. 


(To music for “ June,” June, with Bees, Birds, and Butter- 
flies, trips on to stage. As she appears, Garden Flowers turn 
toward her and sing) 
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Such a host of sweet things — 
Breeze that follows breeze; 
Bird song after bird song; 
Hum of happy bees; 
Such a host of sweet things — 
Flowers and butterflies 
Made of golden sunshine 
Or of azure skies. 


When the world’s so brimming 
Full of sweetest things, 

That each little blossom 
Wants a pair of wings, 

Or must pour her heart out 
In a jolly tune, 

Then — you may be certain — 
That ’tis June! ’tis June! 


June (as song ceases, trips about among Garden Flowers, 
speaking to one after another) 

Good-morning, Flowers of the Garden. How do you 
do, Pansy? Glad to see you, Lily. And here is Pink! 
How’s Peony? Out in the meadow, I found Daisy and Butter- 
cup, and Clover. But where is the Rose? Usually, a little 
Wild Rose climbs the stone wall of the pasture and runsffto 
meet me. But she wasn’t there to-day. 


Pink 
She’s sleeping, I suppose, with all the other Roses. 


June 
Sleeping yet ? 


Pansy 


You see, the little Red Rose Princess listened to the Fairies’ 
songs, one morning, while the dew was on the grass,fand 
watched their revels! 


Peony 


So, the Fairy of the Flower Cup cast a spell over her and 
all her Roses in Waiting. 


Lily 
They all fell asleep, and they cannot waken until some- 
things breaks the spell. 
(Continued on page 298) 
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| THEY INDUCE A NATURAL GROWTH | 





There are books and books. Some drag the child along a tedious way; others open 
rare fields enriched at every step with pleasures and surprises. The texts herewith make 


known these fields—induce a natural growth. Children delight in them. ‘Teachers use 
them with enthusiasm. 


MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY, STORIES OF HEROISM 


Just Out 
““Mace’s Primary History is so fascinating it reads like a story book. I fergot to go to bed. I know 
I shall read it over and over again. Gretchca fights for it, she calls it “her history.” I consider it as well 


written as a history could be—simply perfect. In development, it is natural and logical. It holds the in- 
terest from beginning to end.” JoHNn E. SCHAEFER, Syracuse, New York. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, LITERATURE AND ART 
“Language Through Nature, Literature and Art is the best yet. It is a charming book. In artistic 
construction and variety of ideas it is certainly superior to any school book of its class on the market.” 
H. B. Cuase, Principal of Waterside School, Stamford, Conn. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY SERIES 
Tree-Dwellers, Early Cave-Men, Later Cave-Men 

“We are using the Industrial and Social History Series in our classes and can frankly say we have 
never used in this school or any other with which I have been connected any books which created such an 
intense desire for reading. The children simply devour the material offered, suggestions and all, and have 
made many of the things indicated under “Things to Do.” Miss Dopp is more than giving children 
delightful reading material, but she is teaching them right habits of thought.” 

Mary E. Doy te, Supervisor of Practice, Superior, Wis. 


Illustrations of great vaiue and beauty are a feature of these books 


CHICAGO RAND McNALLY & COMPANY NEW YORK 




















PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the various railroads for the meeting 
of the National Education Association, to be held at Denver, Colo., July 5 to 9, 
afford an exceptional opportunity for teachers, educators and others to make a 
holiday trip to the Rocky Mountains during the early Summer at a minimum cost. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell tickets to Denver, Colorado 
Springs or Pueblo and return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following fares: 
New York, $60.00; Philadelphia, $57.40; Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good going either via Chicago or St. Louis, over authorized 
routes, and will be good for return passage through either Chicago or St. Louis, 
until September 1, inclusive. Liberal stop-over privileges will be accorded to 
holders of these tickets. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admirable schedule of trains between 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago and St. Louis, which 
may be used to advantage in making the trip to and from Denver. 

Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from 

C. Studds, D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

R. Macdonough, D. P. A., 5 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Pedrick, Jr., D. P. A., 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Hasson, Jr., D. P. A., Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
B. M. Newbold, D. P. A., Fifteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 296) 


Larkspur 
And all over the world, the breeze says, the roses sleep. 


June 
What is the charm? 


Pansy 
We so hoped, dear June, that you would know it. 


Pink 
No one does, unless you do. 


June (musingly) 


We must find it. The Rose holds the sweetness of summer 
in her heart. I'll try my Bees. Come, Bees of June, hum 
in soft measures above the sleeping Rose Princess and her 
Roses in Waiting. 


Garden Flowers 
For June is not June without the Rose! 


Bees (fly airily toward Roses. While they sing softly, all on 
stage hum drowsily. Roses sleep on) 


June is Not June 
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Hum, hum — Summer has come, 
The skies are so tender and blue, 
Waken, sweet roses 
With all of her posies, 
June is not June without you! 


June (as song ceases) 


Alas, my Bees cannot break the spell. I'll try my Song- 
birds. Come, Birds of June, sing your tenderest songs to 
the sleeping Roses. 


Birds (fly about Roses and sing, while others watch) 
The Robin and the Rose 
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The robin holds a part of June 
Upon his crimson breast, 

And in her warmly beating heart, 
The red rose keeps the rest, 
The red rose keeps the rest. 
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The robin sings the joy of June 
Above a little nest, 

Oh, waken fragrant crimson rose, 
And tell the world the rest, 
And tell the world the rest. 


June (as song is finished) 
The Songbirds wake them not. Come then, Butterflies 
of June. Dance silently about the Roses. Perhaps the 


glint and gleam of your bright wings may break across their 
dreams. 


Butterflies (to any well-known air, give dainty dance about 
Roses. Others watch, humming air, if no piano is used) 


June (as dance is finished) 


Even my Butterflies cannot break the Fairies’ spell. I'll 
call upon my Sunbeam Prince. Advance, Sunbeam Prince, 
with your Sunbeam Guards. Waken, with your magic 
wands, the Rose Princess, and her Roses in Waiting. 


(Sunbeam Prince and his Sunbeam Guard (to music below), 
enter gaily. The following song is given by them, or by those 
on stage, as seems best. They form in line before the Rose 
Princess and her Roses in Waiting. In last stanza, they ad- 
vance gracefully toward them. At “Softly touch,” Prince 
Sunbeam touches the bowed head of the Rose Princess, while 
each of his Guards touches one of the Roses in Waiting. At 
“Awake,” Roses all awake) 


Awakening of the Roses 





One early summer day 

Asleep the roses lay — 

And asleep, a little fairy, 

Said they’d always, always stay, 
Till by some token 
Spell and sleep were broken, 

Then o’er the summer 

Again they’d hold full sway. 


The hum of eager bees, 
The murmur of the breeze, 
E’en the song of robin redbreasts 
In*the leafy maple trees, 
Butterflies dancing, 
Warmer days advancing, 
Wake not the roses 
Until the fairies please. 


But when the sunbeams take 
Their wands of June’s own make, 
Softly touch the sleeping roses, 
Lo — the fairy spell they break, 
Songs in sweet numbers 
Steal across their slumbers, 
And all the roses 
Awake — the roses wake! 


(At close of song, Roses in Waiting and Sunbeam Guards, 
led by Rose Princess and Sunbeam Prince, may§fgive litte 
drill with wands and hoops. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE APPLETON ARITHMETICS 


A New Series of Arithmetics 


BY 


J. W. A. YOUNG, Assistant Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, 
Chicago University, and 


L. L. JACKSON, foc at ¢ periment of Mathematics, State 
The purpose of this Series is to furnish the teacher 
a text-book which contains only safe and tried methods. 
These books recognize only such phases of the modern 
teaching of Arithmetic as 
“Teeeessss""t have become standard — :***""""""""" 
‘ those which the tests of : 

— the last decade have shown : — 
nce bee ‘ worthy to endure. They :............ 
strike the Golden Mean 
between Cultural Arithmetic and Formal Arithmetic. 
They employ modern Educational principles, and at the 
same time make the instruction conform to the. average 
conditions and necessary practice of the school-room. 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth = = = = 38¢ 
iRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Cloth- - =  55c 
THREE BOOK SERIES 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, Cloth = = = = 38¢ 
INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, Cloth - = = 40c 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC, Cloth = - = = 40c 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Publication in September of 


THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 
Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE AWAKE SERIES 





Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER =.- 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER 4 reader for the fourth year) «= - - 40c. 
By Laura EB. Richards 
THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) -« «<- ~« 50c. 


COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

















A Beautiful Souvenir 


Before closing the children will 
enjoy presenting the school with a 


FREE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to 
our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, by return 
mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 
100 or more Certificates, and full information, 
with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more volumes 
of our publication, covering all grades and 
all subjects. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 














INDUSTRIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING 
HELPS AND AIDS 


GAMES, SEAT WORK AND SENSE TRAINING EXERCISES 
By Hotton. For school and home........... $.40 


POPULAR FOLK GAMES AND DANCES 
By Marte R. Horer. For playground and 
SCROGL-EOUER WES ce ccceccccccccccccccccccccoens -75 


OLD AND NEW SINGING GAMES 
By Marie R. Horer. For school and playground —.50 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES By RocHeELeav. 


Minerals 

Products of the Soil 

Manufacturing (each) .............-..--..- .50 
BUSY HANDS CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Arranged with exercises for each month ....... .60 


LIGHT AND SHADE STUDIES 


Twenty cards in set. Designs for reproduction 
with crayola, water color, colored chalk, etc. ..... 15 
COLORED PICTURES 

Birds and all nature. 600 subjects. (each)... 02 

Catalogue of Industrial and Art material describing a 
full line of such goods as above, and hundreds of other 
articles, also materials of all kinds. Write us if at all 
interested. 
TEACHERS’ WORK SHOP CATALOGUE 

Thousands of Helps, Aids, Methods, Stencils, Reward 
Cards, Games, Song books, etc. Free on request. 





A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
338-344 WABASH AVENUE - - CHICAGO 
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A story picture for the blackboard 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The Blue Flower of the 
Mountain 


(Arranged from Bayard Taylor’s story of “The Key Flower”’) 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
(To be cut and mounted) 


1 Once upon a time, away up in the moun- 
tains, lived a poor shepherd. Every day, 
whatever the weather, he led his sheep to pas- 
ture on the steep slopes. 








2 This was so long ago that fairies of all 
sorts and shapes and sizes still lived in moun- 
tain stream and cave and forest. 


3 Sometimes, the days were cold. The 
fog lay thick and white over the mountains. 
Then the shepherd wished that he had more 
money so that he need not be out-of-doors. 








4 But usually his heart was light and he 
sang as he watched his sheep. He was young 
and strong and well. He had pleasant work to 
do. What more could one ask? 





5 One warm summer morning, the shep- 
herd climbed the slopes as usual with his sheep. 
Below him, the world was very fair and good 
to look upon. 





6 All about him grew the thick sweet moun- 
tain grass. Here and there were patches of 
fox-gloves and wild pinks. The heather was 
rose-red in the sun. Slender harebells nodded 
to each other. 





7 All at once, just before him, the shepherd 
saw a big, beautiful flower. He paused and 
held his breath in wonder. 





8 The blossom was as large as his hand. 
It was as fresh and blue as if it had but just 
dropped from the blue June sky. 


g The shepherd broke the slender stem. 
He lifted the wonderful flower to look more 
closely at it. There, where the flower had 
grown, he saw a door in the mountain. 


10 Day after day, the shepherd had been 
along that same path. But never before in all 
his life had he seen that strange door. 





11 The door was open. The shepherd 
looked through the opening. He saw a long 
dark passage. It led straight into the moun- 
tain. 





12 The shepherd’s heart beat fast and 
loud. He pushed the door wide open. He 
held his breath. He went along the passage. 
Soon, he found himself in a large hall. 





13 In the hall were great chests. They 
were full to the brim of yellow gold and great 
flashing diamonds — white and_red and blue 
and green. 





14 In the middle of the hall beside a table, 
sat a kobold. He had a long, white beard. 


(Continued on page 302) 
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The Mission 


Of these corpuscles in your blood 
that have been called ‘“‘ Little Sol- 
diers,”” is to fight for you against 
the disease germs that constantly 
endamger your health. These cor- 
puscles are made healthy and strong 
by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








This medicine is a combination of 
more than 20 different remedial agents 
in proportions and by a process known 
only to ourselves and it has for thirty 
years been constantly proving its worth. 

No substitute, none ‘‘ just-as-good.” 


BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentwerth Avenue - ~- Chicago, Ill. 











“CRAYOLA” 


FOR 


_ STENCILING 
AND FOR 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Put 





up in stick form in 


twenty-four colors which are 
permanent, brilliant, easily ap- 
plied; no waiting for colors to 
dry; no creeping under the ties 


of the stencil. Gives tapestry 
effects, being softer than dyes 
and oils. Can be used on any 
fabric and stands laundering. 

Particulars for the asking 
or send 25c. for a box contain- 
ing the twenty-four colors to- 
gether with catalog of cut art 
stencils. 





§ Address Dept. “C” 











ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Studv 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Courseand a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 


We teach over one 


Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 


-has written of her experience in securing a 
library for her school without cost to herself 


or pu This is contained ina poe 
bret booklet issued by Education 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
aad Chicago. It will be sent free upon 
request, 





NOTES 


- Among the cities that pension teach- 
ers are New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Albany, 
Buffalo, and Rochester. 


— Principal W. D. Lewis, of Syracuse, 
says that the greatest foe to elementary 
education to-day is the college. He claims 
that the courses of study in the high school 
are determined by the colleges, and that the 
many must pursue studies they do not need 
for the sake of the few who are preparing 
for college. 


— The Summer School of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, offers unusual advantages 
to students this year, and teachers who at- 
tend the N. E. A. convention at Denver, 
will find this an excellent opportunity to 
take advantage of them. The climate 
and scenery, as well as the educational 
advantages, are exceptional, and offer un- 
usual advantages of study and recreation. 

For information address secretary, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


— The trade or vocational school move- 
ment is growing in New York. The state 
department of education has established 
a division for promoting the organization 
of trade schools or public trade vocational 
schools, and plans have matured the past 
year for opening such schools in five cities. 
Twenty-four cities and large towns have 
made definite inquiries as to methods of 
procedure in starting the same. Fourteen 
localities have appointed a special committee 
or requested the superintendent of schools 
to seek definite information regarding their 
organization. Four cities have placed in 
their annual estimates an appropriation for 
them. Two schools have already opened 
at Rochester, and Albany. A number of 
others will open at the beginning of the 
next school year. — Ex. 


— Reports from London give some inter- 
esting details of some experiments, which 
could be duplicated, partially, at least, in 
many schools, showing the conditions under 
which children can do their best work. A 
school-room was fitted with apparatus by 
which the temperature could be regulated 
and kept at any point between fifty and 
eighty degrees. Other apparatus was used 
to increase the humidity, and to secure move- 
ment and change of air, whenever desired. 
The results of the experiments given briefly 
are as follows: When the atmospheric 
conditions are favorable, mental alertness 
and accuracy are improved by two or three 
hours of work. Temperatures in excess 
of sixty-five degrees indicate hurtful con- 
ditions, giving rise to symptoms of inatten- 
tion, slackness, and headaches. But if the 
air is kept constantly moving, temperatures 
in excess of sixty-five will not prove harm- 
ful; and even at higher temperatures 
movement and change of air ameliorate 
the harmful conditions somewhat. But 
at seventy and above marked symptoms of 
deterioration in alertness and accuracy are 
very evident, whatever the atmospheric 





conditions. 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance, 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have preparedior higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews, 
Ont OR MoRE BRANCHES IN A CouRnsE 


Physics 








Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 




















U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Bookkeeping El ye 
Plane Geometry Pedagogics and Methods 
and Analysis History of Education 
di Educational Psychology 
ition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
1 History Physical Geography 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 








ACADEMIC OEPT.—Eacnh SuBssect is a Course 
—$$—$$_—_ 


Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 

















Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 

Composition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Geometry Med. and Modern History 
Pirst Year Latin United States History 

COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business peacmane 
Primary 

Typewritine 
Name 





A 





Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make upshields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 





EAL and earnestness are as necessary 
in the sckool-room as they are in busi- 
ness. It was Bulwer Lytton who said: 
‘* Nothing is so contagious as enthusi- 
asm; it is the genious of sincerity, and 

truth accomplishes no victories without it.” 
We are very much in earnest when we talk 
about DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS and we hope that all teachers who 
feel the need of using good materials will 
also be in earnest and let us know their 
troubles, and we will do our part by sending 
samples that will prove that the Pencil That 
Fits is the only pencil that should be used in 
the school-room. 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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His little face 
But his eyes were 


He wore a funny pointed cap. 
was old and wrinkled. 


kind. 


15 When he saw the shepherd he spoke 
in a friendly way. “Take whatever you 
want,” he said, “but don’t forget the best.”’ 





16 ‘The shepherd put the blue flower on the 
table. He filled his pockets with bars of gold 
and big, bright diamonds. 


17 When he had all he could carry, the 
kobold spoke again. “Don’t forget the best, 
my friend,” he said. 





18 The shepherd took off his hat. Into it 
he put some of the biggest bars of gold and 
some of the largest diamonds. He could 
scarcely stand up with his load. | 





19 Just as the shepherd was leaving, the 
kobold spoke again. “Don’t forget the best!”’ 
he cried. 
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20 The shepherd stepped out into the 
bright sunshine. He looked back. ‘The door 
was gone. There was nothing to show where 


it had been. 





21 His hatful of gems and gold had grown 
suddenly light. He looked down. It was 
full of dry leaves and little stones. His pockets 
were stuffed with pébbles. 


22 There was no gold. There were no 
sparkling gems. .He was as poor as ever. 
Then the shepherd remembered that in his 
haste to become rich, he had forgotten to take 
the best thing of all. 


23 What was the best thing? Why, the 
beautiful key-flower that had unlocked the door 


into the mountain. The shepherd had left 
it on the kobold’s table. 


25 The story does not tell us just what the 
blossom’s name was. Perhaps it was the 


fragrant blue flower of content. What do you 
think? 








More story pictures 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“Tbe rigbt teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 











y, 
y, 





Notes 


- Plans announced by the President of 
the Board of Education of Chicago, are to 
the effect that tubercular and subnormal 
children in the public schools of Chicago 
are to be segregated and provided with a 
special mental and physical training insti- 
tute to be founded on a 240-acre tract 
of land in Riverside. Arrangements are 
also being made to provide a substitute for 
the present John Worthy School for delin- 
quent children on the same tract of land. 





VICTIMS OF AGE GRADING SYSTEM 


ScHOOL CHILDREN SUFFER BY PRESENT 
MetnHop, Says Dr. THomas F. RotcH 


In a late address on school life and its 
relation to the child’s development, at the 
Harvard Medical School, Dr. Thomas 
M. Rotch denounced the age system of 
assigning children to grades, and told his 
hearers that the degree of hardness cf the 
bones in the child’s wrist, taken as an index 
to the physical development of the child, 
would be the method of grading children 
in the future. 

“In the light of science,” said Dr. Rotch, 
“and in justice to child life, the present 
method of grading children into classes by 
age is erroneous. It tends to retard and 
hinder the happiness of the individual and 
the well-being of the State. Because of it, 
children all over the country are being 
abused. They are being maltreated in the 
formative period, and at a time when the 
impressions gained mean so much in their 
future lives. They are not fitted for the 
duties which they are made to take up 
later. 

‘“‘As a physician, I come in contact with 
te workings of the chronological method 

~this relic of barbarism — in the lives of 
our own children. Mothers bring their 
nervous, anemic children to me for diagno- 
sis. The trouble is obvious. The chil- 
dren, being bright and precocious, are 
forced ahead of their proper grading by the 
system in vogue. The only remedy is to 
take these children out of school for a year 
or two and give their bodies a chance to 
catch up with their abnormal brains. The 
present system makes bad citizens, bad 
physicians, and bad lawyers. The bad 
lawyers and bad citizens elect bad legisla- 
ors and they pass in their dyspeptic Con- 
gresses laws which are distinctly ill-advised. 

‘Children should be carefully graded ac- 
cording to their physical development, and 
a fairly correct guide to their physical de- 
velopment can be obtained by taking an 
X-ray photograph of their wrists.” 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
SYRACUSE 


EAC E 5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Pr mary $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, , Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Stud 


udents. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Cc ypetiti Sor p aed, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 

















grows sharper each year — use every help. 








E WILL VISIT ANY SCHOOL WITHIN FIFTY RAILROAD MILES OF BOSTON 
taught by a teacher who returns this advertisement with registration. 
Full particulars sent regarding this offer and others to teachers who write us 


their training and experience. 


101, GC, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
The “ TESTIMONY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY EDUCATORS” in our large 
new manual tells the story of a few of the thousands helped by us. SENT FREE 


AN AGENCY ‘rissa i emeuy kat 
eateni tice RMLAGe Be ecreceme se a 
ae wiseess RECOMMENDS 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "222°sieton ox 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 




















2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 











Recommends college and nor- 


"© Pratt Teachers’ Agency 225 
graduates, specialists and 
ee ra e€ac ers gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - : 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. . 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY OLDEST AND BES®t KNOWN 
SCHERMERHORN——seesettererctess 28 Fin a 








venue. Entrance 34th Street 
ta! New York 








(Continued on Page 305) 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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Your Vacation 


The demon of unrest that pursues us Americans is apt to 
invade us all at this season of the year, and especially those 
of us who are teachers. We are impatient to lock our desks 
and fly far away, the farther the better, in pursuit of things 
new and strange. Many of us, however, for good and sub- 
stantial reasons, are unable to do this, and the result is a ner- 
vous, restless feeling, and when school closes we simply 
exchange one kind of tension for another quite as harmful 
and uncomfortable. The easily attainable has lost all 
charm for us, and simple familiar pleasures are not pleas- 
ures any more. 

If you have fallen into this frame of mind, and yet find it 
impossible to go lion hunting, it will require some effort of 
will on your part to make the summer a profitable one. 
One thing at least you should avoid —too much passive 
resting of the hammock variety. Summer schools are a 
resource to the studious, and they open many pleasant op- 
portunities of all kinds, but they are not advisable for every 
one, and they are not particularly profitable to the person 
who goes only froma sense of duty. One teacher, whom 
I knew, devoted herself to music every summer. It was 
impossible to give much time to it during the year. But in 
vacation she found her greatest rest and pleasure in increas- 
ing her technical proficiency or taking lessons of a good 
teacher. Another teacher devoted her time to gardening. 
Her home was in the country where there were many summer 
boarders, and the garden was not only a pleasure to herself 
but a source of profit too, for the blossoms found ready 
purchasers. 

Of course no two people will find their resource in the same 
thing, but the fact remains that a pleasant, congenial, and 
not too taxing avocation is good for most of us, and those 
who cannot journey, but must live quietly, will find it wisdom 
to adopt one. Indeed, they may even find themselves in 
September with a wider vision, and greater stores of strength, 
than their more travelled sisters. 





Next Year 


The editor has not as yet received many answers to her 

question concerning your desires for next year. I am still 
’ hopeful enough to say “as yet.” If everyone of you would 
tell me one single subject which you would like to see dis- 
cussed in this magazine, it could be made of so much more 
real service to you. A few of my readers have already done 
this, and, strange to say, the quickest responses have come 
from such far away places as England and the Philippine 
Islands. I am loath to believe that our own teachers are less 
interested in educational journalism. 

In the meantime, here are some of the things that are al- 
ready in preparation for next year: 


DRAWING 


Mr. Newell, whose work this year we have all appreciated, 
and whose position as director of drawing in the City of 
Springfield brings him in touch with a great many teachers, 
has arranged an entirely unique series of lessons for next 
year. Their aim is to help teachers in illustrating the work 
in language and reading, thus giving the drawing a practical 
application and correlating it closely with other subjects. 


He will, for example, show us how to illustrate the favorite 
fairy stories like the Three Bears and Red Riding Hood, 
with drawings, cuttings, pasteboard construction, and so on. 
Fach lesson will be accompanied by a chart, giving in outline 
the drawings and cuttings for the month. This chart will be 
a separate supplement, two or three times the size of a single 
page, so that the outlines may be as large as possbile. 


GEOGRAPHY 
This year we have tried to show how geography may be 
made real, even to little children, with the help of scissors 
cuttings. Next year we shall carry the work a step farther 
and show the possibilities of the sand table in this connection. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 

Dramatization has now an abiding place in most school- 
rooms, and I am frequently asked for dialogues simple 
enough for little children. Miss Allen, therefore, has arranged 
some tiny “dramas” for us which may be used either as en- 
tertainments or as reading lessons. The parts, of course, 
are short, and easy for little children to assume, and they will 
give us a welcome variant on Cinderella and the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

Miss Allen has also written a little serial, called “‘ Runaway 
Fritz.” Fritz is a dog and his master is a little boy who 
goes to a country school, and their story is a most interesting 
one. 


LANGUAGE 


This is perhaps the most important of all subjects for the 
primary teacher. Skill is especially needed here, and I 
think the lessons arranged for next year will help you. The 
language work will be correlated with nature study and 
geography and there will, in particular, be suggestions for 
using the blackboard, thus simplifying the work for the 
teacher and saving the eyes and nerves of little children. 


SEAT WORK 


It may be regrettable that so much busy work is necessary, 
but so long as large classes and ungraded schools exist, it is 
a necessity that must be met by every primary teacher. 
Next year a very successful normal school supervisor will 
give us weekly outlines of seat work that may be easily done 
in connection with any reading book. 

The outlines will also suggest verses, games, and action 
songs to relieve long periods for the little ones. 

This will be but one feature of the busy work material, 
however. Miss Grant will tell us every month some devices 
for making the seat work interesting and at the same time 
educative, and the editor has a drawer full of clever sugges- 
tions that have come in answer to the request for such material 
made some time ago. 

GAMES 


The problem of suitable games and finger plays is not one, 
perhaps, that troubles the city teacher very much, but in the 
country where books are unattainable, and the teacher's 
time is full, it becomes a serious one. We have secured some 
charming material of this kind for next year. Many of the 
games have musical settings made especially for them and 
they should prove especially helpful to first grade teachers, 
who are trying to do some of the work of the kindergarten 
as well. 


(Continued on next page) at 
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THE TEACHER HERSELF 


Primary teachers are particularly anxious 
to grow professionally, and they are, per- 
haps, the most enthusiastic class of teach- 
ers. I am sure, therefore, that you will 
welcome some short articles on the general 
subject of teachers’ reading. They will 
be written by a very successful training 
teacher, who directs a large and well-known 
school for teachers, and their aim is to help 
the teacher to grow professionally and gain 
a broader horizon. 

These are only a few of our plans. There 
will be short number lessons, there will be 
stories both long and short, there will be 
new suggestions for making the special days 
interesting, there will be blackboard draw- 
ings by Miss Long, and other illustrations, 
there will be directions for very easy work 
with raffia, and so on. But as I have al- 
ready said, all these things could be ar- 
ranged so much more effectively, if I knew 
just what you needed most. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A Wett-Known LApy WILL SEND FREE 
To ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
486 F., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 





THAT TIRED FEELING 


That you have day in and out, whether 
jou work or not, is a tired feeling that 
healthy people don’t have. 

It is most common at this time of year — 
upon the return of warm weather — but it 
comes from a run-down condition of the 
system in which the blood is impure or 
impoverished. 

It is burdensome and discouraging. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla positively removes 
it, purifies and enriches the blood, tones the 
organs, and builds up the whole system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla effects its won- 
derful cures, not simply because it con- 
tains .sarsaparilla but because it combines 
the. utmost remedial values of more than 
twenty different ingredients, each greatly 
strengthened and enriched by this peculiar 
combination. These ingredients are the 
very rethedies that successful physicians pre- 
scribe for the same diseases and ailments. 
There is no real substitute for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. If urged to buy any prepara- 
tion said to be “‘just as good’”’ you may be 
sure it is inferior, costs less to make, and 


yields the dealer a larger profit. 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


(Continued from Page 303) 
FISHER ACENCY 


Bxcelient fachities (nD FoR MaNvAL. ” ” "* 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BREWER 


1302 








THE 


TEACHERS’ 
‘CED ae ie Om 6 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency sus roa 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION Fee to pay until position is secured. Write for circular and blank. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - - Madison, South Dakota 


CLARK : 























2iST YEAR 
The very best positions and salaries 
for well-qualified teachers. 
Special terms. Write to-day. 





* CHICAGO 
Steinway Hall 


SPOKANE 
Peyton Block 



















AGENCY | 
The Witter Photo-Prints 
Our old standard line with many new subjects. 


TH NN 
ng Remains unapproached for combination of quality and price. 


) 22x28—75c each, 85c. postpaid, 65c by dozen. 
/) B& SEND 2c STAMP FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
iY Langdon Design Stam 





LARGE AMERICAN CARBONS—ASTONISHING PRICES 

Rubber Units for securing rapid and accurate results—borders, 

surface, etc. Novel, pleasing, educational. Sets for all grades. 
BB SEND 2% STAMP FOR CIRCULAR IN COLORS. 


wy 


| » 
THE WITTER CO., 503 Fifth Ave., New York J 














AGENTS WANTED 


Exclusive Territory 
Good Commission 


We desire a live agent at every summer school or institute to be 
held the coming spring, summer, and autumn. Only those need 
apply who are willing to work exclusively for our publications and 
those in combination with them. 





Secure Territory at Once 
Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Reading and Color Work Sketches for the Hektograph 
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Old Mother Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard, 


To get her poor dog a 
bone; 


But when she came there, 
The cupboard was bare, 


And so the poor dog had 
none. 


She went to the baker’s 
To buy him some bread, 

But when she came back, 
The poor dog was dead. 





She went to the hatter’s 
To buy him a hat; 

But when she came back, 
He was feeding the cat. 





She went to the barber’s 
To buy him a wig; 

But when she came back, 
He was dancing a jig. 


' 
f 
¥ 


She went to the fruiterer’s 
To buy him some fruit; 

But when she came back, 
He was playing the flute. 





She went to the tailor’s 
To buy him a coat; 
But when she came back, 
He was riding a goat. 


She went to the cobbler’s 
To buy him some shoes, 

But when she came back, 
He was reading the 


news 
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CHILDREN MAKE AXE HANDLES 

John T. Patrick, president of the South” 
ern Savings Bank, of Wadesboro, North 
Carolina, has struck upon a unique method 
of interesting the public schools in indus- 
trial training. He offered prizes to both 
boys and girls for axe handles. So suc- 
cessful was he that almost every school in 
the country entered the contest. At the 
county meeting several thousand people were 
present. Nearly four hundred axe handles 
were entered. The first prize of ten dol- 
lars was won by a girl. Mr. Patrick is 
also interested in having them save their 
pennies by getting them to open savings 
accounts. On the “Great Day” when 
the prizes were awarded speeches were 
made by prominent men. 





— Mr. J. C. Witter, who about fifteen 
years ago founded the educational art pub- 
lishing house long known as The J. C. 
Witter Company, succeeded to the personal 
ownership of that concern some six years 
ago. Soon after this change, the building 
in which the business was then located was 
entirely destroyed by fire. Having little 
insurance, the loss, about twenty thousand 
dollars, fell upon Mr. Witter personally, 
and of course, seriously crippled him finan- 
cially. But it proved to have been a bless- 
ing in disguise, for the reduced volume of 
business enabled him to devote considerable 
time to the perfecting of some inventions 
which he had long cherished — especially 
an air-cooling machine —and_ through 
them he has now been enabled to reorganize 
his old business. With the opening of the 
school year a new company, to be known 
as The Witter Company, with J. C. Witter 
as President, and a number of men of busi- 
ness and financial ability as officers, will be 
ready with a new line of publications in the 
field which this house has created for it- 
self, and which is almost peculiar to it. 





iN EACH TOWN 
and district to 
ride and exhibita 
Our agents everywhere are 
cial offer at once. 





Ng sample Latest Model “Ranger” b ER GEN 


icycle furnished by us. 
making money fast. Write Jor full particulars and s 


NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to anyone, anywhere in the U.S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay /reight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 

ut it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to 

ep the bicycle ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent, 
FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 


to $25 middlemen’s profits AS: direct of us and have the manufacturer's guar- 
antee behind your bicycle. OT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone 


at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of factory 
drices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


you WILL Be ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 


study our superb models at the wonderfully 
low prices we can make you this year. We sell the highest grade bicycles for |ess money 
than any os factory. We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at 
our prices. Orders filled the day received. . 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 
usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out 
promptly at prices ranging from $3 to $8 or 810. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

fi 


ingl heels, i rted lle h id dals, " i 
COASTER-BRAKES, cqumant of all kinds at half the sonal cual ———- a ow a 
$@p50 HEDGETHORN PUNCTURE-PROOF Sf 80 
: SELF-HEALING TIRES 70 intrcouce,oncy 


The regular retail price of these tires is 
$8.50 per pair, but to introduce wewill & 
sellyouasample patr tor $4.80(cashwithorder $4.55). 


NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES 


NAILS, Tacks or Glass will not let the 
air out. Sixty thousand pairs sold last year. 
Over two hundred thousand pairs now in use. 


SCRIPTION: Made inall sizes. It islively 
and easyriding,verydurableand linedinsidewith 
a@ special quality of rubber, which never becomes 

rous col which closes up small punctures without allow. 
ing the airtoescape. We have hundreds of letters from satis- 
fiedcustomers stating that their tires haveon! —— pumped 
uponceortwice ina whole season. They weigh nomorethan 
anordinary tire, the —— ——- mew y | — eres 
by several layers of thin, specially prepared fabric on the we - - 
tread. The regular price of these tires is $8.50 per pair, but for I ad tS eee aud 
advertising purposes weare makinga special factory priceto , : oe 
the rider of only $4.80 per pair. All orders ship same day letter is received. We ship C. O. D. on 
approval. You do not pay acent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. 
We will allow a cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.55 per pair) if you 
send FULL CASH WITH ORDEK and enclose this advertisement. You run no risk in 
sending us an er as the tires may be returned at OUR expense if for any reason they are 
not satisfactory on examination. We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safeas in a 
bank. If you order a pair of these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, 
wear better, last longer and look finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We 
know that you will be so well pleased that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. 
We want you to send us a trial order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. : 
don’t buy any kind at any price until you send for a pair of 
iF you NEED TIRES Hedgethorn Puncture-Proof tires on approval and trial et 
the special introductory price quoted above; or write for our big Tire and Sundry Catalogue which 
describes and quotes all makes and kinds of tires at about half the usual prices. ; 
but write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a bicycle 
DO NOT WAIT or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and wonderful 
offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


J. L. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “B”’ 
and “DD,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 














the Canadian Rockies. 


June 2oth. 


$38.95. 





And a variety of other Attractive Tours offered by the 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


The Grand Trunk System in connection with the Central Vermont and the Boston & Maine roads an- 
nounces greatly reduced round-trip fares to the Pacific Coast and other Western Points for the summer. 


The N. E. A. excursion fare from New England Points to Denver in July will be 
$56.95 and every teacher in New England should take in the Convention this year. 


For the Elks Convention at Los Angeles the round trip fare will be $89.45. 
visiting Denver, Colorado Springs, and Salt Lake City, en route. 


For the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle the round trip fare from Principal New England Points 
will be $88.95, tickets good returning until October 31st. The Yellowstone, Canadian Northwest, California and 
Colorado may be visited en route, going or returning. 


The Christian Endeavor Society and the Y. P. C. U. meet this year in the “Twin Cities,” St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, July 7th. This line is the official route from New England for both Conventions— round trip fare, 


For the Grand Army Encampment at Salt Lake City in August the round trip fare will be $64.35. 

Lowest fares with excellent train service through the coolest and finest resort region of America makes the 
Grand Trunk Route the most attractive of any. All interested in any of the above tours or desiring fares to 
any western point, should call on or write 


E. H. BOYNTON, N,E.P.A., 360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


AT DENVER 





Tour leaves Boston, July 4th, 
Return via San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 


Official Epworth ‘League Tour to Seattle leaves Boston 
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Primary Color Work 


Farm Series X 
(See Supplement) 


The June study of the two children 
fishing (vacation time) completes the 
series of Farm-life pictures. Though 
more detail is given here, it will not be 
found any more difficult than the pre- 
vious studies. Let the children color 
the dresses of the children in their draw- 
ings to suit their individual tastes. A 
judicious selection from the children’s 
work from these ten studies should make 
a pretty exhibit at the close of school. 


WORK FOR THE BLIND 

One of the most interesting efforts in 
education to-day is the school at Overbrook, 
Pennsylvania, which represents the greatest 
achievement thus far in fitting the blind 
child to overcome his handicap and to take 
his position as a useful citizen in the world. 
The story of Overbrook, and of the New 
York Association for the Blind, as illus- 
trative of ““The New Basis of Work for the 
Blind” is told in the May Century by 
Samuel H. Bishop, who shows that this new 
basis, and the fundamental inspiration of 
all the work at” Overbrook, is hope. The 
concrete results of this rapidly broaden- 
ing work both’ at Overbrook and in 
NewYork make interesting and inspiring 


reading. onemae 


— The Richmond (Va.) Board of Health 
has issued a pamphlet for the use of the 
upper and middle grades of the public 
schools .entitled ‘Tuberculosis, Its Causes, 
Prevention, and Cure.” Besides being 
used in the schools, it is given to the pupils 
for distribution among the other members 
of the family. 


—A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature making the compul- 
sory school ages from six to sixteen in all 
cities and villages of five thousand or more 
inhabitants. It also provides that the 
period of compulsory attendance shall 
coincide with the time the school is in 
session during the year, from September to 
June. 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot~Ease, a powder for 
the feet. Jt relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of cornsand bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen's Foot= 
Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
feel easy. It is acertain cure for ingrow- 
ing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. ‘We have over 30, 0C0 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
' 2c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute, Sent by mail for 25c.in stamps 
FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 
POWDERS, the best medicine for 
Feverish, sickly Children. Sold by 
Druggists everywhere. a 
Trial Package FREE, Address, 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 











“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease” 





rr 

$90 A MONTH. $60 expense allowance at start 
to put out merchandise and grocery catalogues. 

Mail Order House. 

AMERICAN HOME SUPPLY CO. Desk 6-T CHICAGO 


The National School of Elocution 
and Oratory 


The first chartered school of expression in America. 
Thorough instruction in Reading, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art. Prepares Teachers of Elocution, Literature and Physi- 
cal Training. School year opens October 5th. Forty page 
catalogue on request. 

D. A. SHOEMAKER, Registrar 


902 Temple Building, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Study Courses 


Our school offers aa op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal tnstruc- 
tion of leading protessors in 
our great colleges. 

We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 

















» Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Common 
School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


Write today for a free copy 
of our eighty-page catalogue. 





John P. Geonng. Ph. De, 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springficid, Mass. 














“OUR TIMES”’ 


Ideal paper for current events and supplementary 
reading. Now published at National Capital, in much 
improved form, at reduced price—a moving picture of 
the world’s progress. Besides news summary it has 
many geaeral illustrated features of great value and 
interest, making it beyond question the best thing ever 
offered for school use. Only 80 cents a year (40 
weeks), down to one cent a copy in school clubs. Send 
only 15 cents NOW for a trial 10-weeks and you will 
be de-lighted. No blue days for teacher or pupil where 
Our Times enters. Address OUR TIMES, Washington, D.C- 


MISS GERTRUDE THOMPSON 


has written of her experience in securing a 
library for her school without cost to herself 
or pupils, This is contained in a charm 
illustrated booklet issued by Education 
Publishing Company, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. It will be sent free upon 
request, 


WANTED 


A position as teacher of nature with 
or without drawing. Moderate salary. 
Reference: Prof. A. E. Frye, author of 
Frye’s Geography. Will demonstrate 
methods, etc., for anyone interested. 
Would like opportunity to demonstrate 
at summer school or with grade 
classes. 








ANNIE CHASE 


14 McKinley Avenue, Beverly, Mass. 


THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

of a teacher who desired a school library for 
the use of her pupils, and though without 
funds, was successiul in securing a library 
with no expense to herself or pupils, is 

in an illustrated booklet issued by Educa- 
tional Publishing Company, Boston, New 
York, and Chicago, Send for it free, 
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— There is an experimental movement 
reported in New York, to counteract the at- 
tractions of the moving pictures by the in- 
troduction into some schools of the mechani- 
cal pianos by means of which the children 
may become acquainted with the best of 
music and their taste so educated that they 
will learn to prefer good music to sensa- 
tional pictures. — Ex. 

A NEW STENCILING MEDIUM 

Many teachers are deterred from intro- 
ducing stenciling in their color courses ow- 
ing to the difficulty experienced in handling 
the liquid mediums. Frequently a piece 
of work is ruined on account of the color 
running when applied to the last motif. A 
new medium, “Crayola,” has been placed 
upon the market which is put up in crayon 


form in a variety of twenty-four colors. ° 


This crayon is prepared ready for use and 
requires no mixing, and is therefore easily 
applied; no waiting for colors to dry; no 
turpentine; no running nor smearing nor 
other objectionable features of dyes and 
paints. 

In stenciling with “Crayola”’ oiled stencil 
board need not necessarily be used as the 
stencils may be cut from heavy paper, 
which give the students opportunities of 
originating their designs, thereby giving 
the work an individuality. 

After fastening the stencil in position with 
thumb tacks over the well-stretched fabric, 
the crayon is worked well into the threads 
backward and forward until the entire 
space has been filled with the color. For 
coloring the design, we would suggest 
that teachers deviate from the usual mono- 
tone effect of stenciled work, by either 
shading with one color, or employing a 
number of colors in the one motif. As the 
colors lose some of their brightness in the 
fixing, there is no danger of too vivid color- 
ing, as soft tones are produced resembling 
those of the Gobelin tapestries. 

The process of fixing consists of pressing 
with a hot iron. Lay the stenciled article 
color side down on glazed paper. Apply 
a hot iron allowing it to remain a moment 
or two on the material. It should not te 
moved laterally or the design may be 
blurred. Between each application of the 
hot iron the superfluous color which has ad- 
hered thereto should be removed by rubbirg 
on a cloth kept conveniently near for the 
purpose. When the entire design has been 
treated in this manner, the article may then 
be laundered by exercising the care used in 
laundering delicate embroidery. 

It is not necessary to dwell more than 
casually on the advantages to be gained 
in employing for school-room use a medium 
devoid of “muss” and technicality. “Cray- 
ola” is easy to handle and the range of 
colors appeals to the children making work 
a pleasure to teacher and student alike. 
This crayon is furnished at moderate cost, 
placing it within the reach of all schools 
in which color work forms part of the cur- 
riculum, — Marie C. Falco 





PUT ON FLESH 
A POUND A DAY 


Remarkable Builder of Flesh, Protone, 
Produces Astonishing Results on 
Thin Men and Women 


Prove It a | Sending Coupon Below To-day 
or 50c. Package, Free 


We want every man and woman who 
is run down, or who wants to put oa 
more flesh, no matter how much or how 
little, to prove the remarkable effects of 
the new flesh-builder and nerve strength- 
ener, Protone. Nothing like it has ever 
been produced before. It will cost you 
nothing to try it and prove its remark- 
able effects on yourself. 




















A PROTONE FIGURE 


Protone induces nutrition, increases 
cell-growth, makes perfect the assimila- 
tion of food, strengthens nerves, increases 


. blood corpuscles, builds up, safely and 


quickly, muscles and solid, healthy flesh, 
and rounds out the figure. 

For women who never appear stylish 
in anything because of thinness Protone 
may prove a revelation. 

It costs you nothing to prove the re- 
markable effects of Protone. It is non- 
injurious to the most delicate system. The 
Protone Company, 1418 Protone Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., will send you on receipt 
of your name and address, a free 50 cent 
package of Protone, with full instructions, 
to prove that it does the work; also their 
book on “Why You Are Thin,” free of 
charge, giving facts which will probably 
astonish you. Send coupon below to-day 
with your name and address. 





FREE PROTONE COUPON 
This coupon is good for a free soc. 
(all charges prepaid,) of Protone, the - 
able scientific discovery for building up thin 
people, together with our free book telling why 
you are thin, if sent with ten cents in silver or 
stamps to help cover postage and packing, and 
as evidence of good faith to 
The Protone Co., 1418 Protone Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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, Beauty 






PRIMARY EDUCATION 














Doctors regard beauty : from 
the point of view of health; and 
tell you that.a good natural 
complexion and a fair, soft 
skin are necessary essentials 
of beauty. They never disagree 
about that, nor do they 
disagree about the merits of 


@Pears’ 


Soap 


which is the most perfect 
beautifying agent known, being 
pure in every particle and 
possessing those special and 


- unique qualities which render 


the skin pure, clear and of 
exquisite softness. The beauties 


of six generations have 
acknowledged PEARS’ to be 


The Best Aid 


to Beauty 





a 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rnghts secured.” 
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INTERCOLONIAL “TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS” 


Is an illustrated booklet describing the Summer Resorts of Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, including railway fares and hotel rates. Published by 


THE INTERCOLONIAL 
OF CANADA 


“The Gateway Railroad to the 
Country of Fish and Game.” 


The Intercolonial Railway of Canada, ex- 
tending from Montreal, the commercial me- 
tropolis, to Halifax, Sydney, N. S., and St. 
John, N. B., and the Prince Edward Island “CAMPING ON THE LINE OF THE INTERCOLONIAL ” 
Railway, running from end to end of the “ Garden of the Gulf,” furnish attractions for the angler and hunter of big and small 
game, such as no other railway system in the world can boast. 

lor many miles the route is right through the very finest hunting and fishing districts known to sportsmen. Salmon and 
trout streams of world-wide reputation are seen from the car windows, while it is not an uncommon sight to see deer, and occa- 
sionally moose, close to the track. The forests on either side of the railway shelter these animals in wonderful abundance, 











THE INTERCOLONIAL IS THE IDEAL VACATION ROUTE 


“TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS” and the following will be sent free upon receipt of four cents to cover postage. 
INTERCOLONIAL “FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting Grounds reached via the Intercolonial Railway, and contains such in- 
formation as “ The Hunter’s Requirements” (Proper Footwear, Best Weapons, Guides), Canadian Customs Regu- 
lations, Game Laws of the Dominion, a large 4-page map and a very elaborate and detailed table of each Province, 

. giving the nearest railway station, kind of game, name of stream and kind of fish, guides and their charges, .and 
the hotels adjacent to such stations. 


Passenger fares, time tables, and above booklets can be obtained from 


R. W. CHIPIAN, N.E.P.A. = 306 Washington Street, Boston, [lass. 








During the N. E. A. 


Convention ”™ vo" 


Colorado 
JULY 5th to 9th, 1909 





The 
Denver & Rio Grande 


**Scenic Line of the World” 


Will Have in Effect Very Low Rates 


from Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo to interior Colorado 
points, also Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah. 

Pullman Standard and Tourist Cars on Through Trains. 
Superb Dining Cars (service a la carte). 

For further information address 


S. K. Hooper, G. P. & T. A., Denver, Colo. 
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MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET PowyD 





is a necessary comfort of modern living. Its delicate touch perfects the refined toilet, soothes baby’s fretful hours, refreshes after shaving, and all the year round 
is at hand for the relief of sun and wind burns, prickly heat, rash, tender and perspiring feet. 

TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER, which has the scent of fresh cut Parma violets. Sample Free. 

MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER, Oriental Odor (No Samples.) 

MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP . . . (blue wrapper.) Specially prepared for the nursery. (No Samples.) 

The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use or any other purpose may rest assured that she is getting the purest and most perfect powder that chemical knowl 
edge can originate or skill manufacture. 

You use toilet powder and throw away the box. Don’t throw away money on cheap powder in a pretty box that you’ll havé to throw away 

LOOK FOR THE FACE ON OUR SPECIAL NON-REFILLABLE BOX THE “BOX THAT LOX.’ 


SOLD FOR 25 CENTS EVERYWHERE OR BY MAIL. 
Guaranteed by Gerhard Mennen Co., under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, SO Orange street, Newark, N. Jj- 





